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| Machinery and Art 


ERMAN HEYENBROCK of Holland threw the 
critics into fresh debate as to whether paintings of 
people at labor are “art.” Today they concede this man 
to be a master interpreter of the idea that men and 
women and machinery together have a message of fun- 
damental artistic worth for this machine-ridden century. 
He intended coming to America but his little house is 
full of Belgian refugees and he stayed home to attend 
to them. Some of his pictures came, however, and repro- 
ductions of them, the first to be shown this side the 
Atlantic, will be found in the July once-a- -month edition 
of The Survey, published: next week. 


The GIST of 1T 


WILL THE AMERICAN boy who “will 
drop among the Mexican mesquite and 
squirm his life away in the sand” be “dying 
for the old flag’? Yes, in a way, answers 
Badger Clark, “but the more I think of it 
the more likely it seems to me that he is 
dying mostly for dividends.” A call to 
those who have “the nerve to stand alone 
against the mob, to look sentimental sav- 
agery in the face and say no.” Page 325. 


NOT ONLY the maimed, but all home- 
coming soldiers and sailors are provided 
for in a plan to put men and their families 
back on the land, drawn up by an English 
committee, and to do it at the critical time 
of demobilization. Page 327. 


THE QUESTIONS, do nations cherish 
consciously held and definitely formed 
ideals, and are such ideals indispensable to 
a nation’s progress, formed the subject of 
a notable symposium before the Chicago 
City Club. A review of it by the president 
of the club. Page 328. 


DEAN SCHNEIDER of the College of 
Engineering, University of Cincinnati, 
breaks with the experimental psychologists 
on the subject of vocational guidance and 
argues for “the old-fashioned plan of try- 
ing the man on the job.” Page 330. 


NEW YORK’S final report on taxation 
recommended against exempting buildings 
from taxation, but it made the single tax 
a common subject of conversation in the 
city which contains one-sixth of all the 
real estate values of the entire country.” 
Page 332. 


VOTES FOR platforms are perhaps rare, 


- but an analysis of the policies- and princi- 


ples put forward by the three parties which 
met at Chicago and St. Louis is unusually 
interesting in this year when world af- 
fairs and international relations bulk so 
large in the political campaign. Page 336. 


MASSACHUSETTS not only promised a 
program of social legislation, through the 
governor’s inaugural, but enacted a large 
measure Of it in the session now closed. 
Page 322. 


NEW YORK CITY’S plan of districting 
for residences, manufacturing and other 
purposes was discussed at the city planning 
conference. Page 324. 


REPORTS from two detention camps in 
Russia show striking contrasts in the care, 
or lack of it, given the Teutonic and Turk- 
ish prisoners. Page 322. 


NEW YORK CITY is establishing its own 
inspection service for the institutions to 
which dependent’ children are committed. 
Page 324, 


JOHNS HOPKINS is to have an endowed 
school for the training of public health 
Officers. Page 321. 
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SICK AND HUNGRY, GARMENT 
STRIKERS FIGHT ON 


HE eighth week of the strike of 

60,000 locked-out cloak- and suit- 
makers in New York city shows accumu- 
lating suffering and deprivation for the 
workers. The Citizens’ Committee re- 
ports children being taken from school 
to be put to work, some 200 eviction 
notices served in one week, pawnshops 
reaping a rich harvest, the infant mor- 
tality rate rising, and cases of under- 
nourishment and malnutrition crowding 
the dispensaries and hospitals. 

It is impossible for workers to save 
in a trade where, according to an in- 
vestigation by the Research Department 
of the Rand School of Social Science, 
men and women receive a yearly average 
wage of $11 and $6 a week, respectively. 
To be sure, the wage rises to $20 or more 
a week during the two busy seasons, but 
the average length of time in which 
these workers are given employment is 
twenty-four weeks. Moreover, for the 
men, who constitute 80 per cent of the 
workers, this meager income must sup- 
port an average family of six persons. 

During the week ending June 17 the 
union paid out $70,000 in strike benefits 
—money representing union assessments, 
the checks of wealthy friends, the dona- 
tions of unions in distant cities, and most 
of all the contributions from other gar- 
ment workers in New York. Over 
$10,000 came from the pockets of the 
shirtwaist girls. But this is not enough 
and the Citizens’ Committee, with Isaac 
N. Seligman, 624 Madison avenue, as 
treasurer, is appealing for funds to 
block the attempt of the “manufacturers 
to starve the workers into submission.” 

The Woman’s Trade Union League 
has opened a free milk depot for the 
distribution of milk to strikers’ babies. 
East Side settlements, led by the Henry 
street group, are caring for workers in 
hat district. East Side physicians have 
Irganized for free service. Indeed, the 
etter written by these doctors to the 
Citizens’ Committee is a vivid picture of 
resent distress and, in its simplicity, a 
strong plea for help: 

“With our own eyes, we see things 
daily that make us know how terrible is 
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the starvation which the Cloak and Suit 
Manufacturers’ Protective Association 
visits upon the families of the locked-out 
men. We have seen babies die 
because their parents had no money for 
a doctor, and cur volunteer service came 
too late. We have seen men suffer be- 
cause they had no carfare to go to a 
hospital. We doctors do not complain 
for ourselves. These are our people. 
We are glad to give them our medical 
service freely in their great need. But 
hunger is a disease which we cannot 
cure. Will you not make the people of 
New York understand that public opinion 
will seem to these workers a feeble staff 
if it permits starvation to crush them to 
the ground? Money is the only medicine 
that can save them.” 


WARNING OR TARGET? 


INCINNATI is 

town red,’ with white paint. 
The Anti-Tuberculosis League en- 
listed a small army of boys, who 
joyously flourished stencils and white 
paint brushes at intervals along the 
sidewalks of the city with the ex- 


“painting the 


hortation, “Don’t Spit on the Side- 
walk.” Fourteen drug-stores ordered 
stencils and keep the sidewalks in 
front of their stores freshly painted 


with the sign. The Health Depart- 
ment has fined sixty persons for vio- 
lating the regulation against spitting, 
fining each one a dollar and costs. 


THE NEW PROFESSION, 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


ANE eee aa that the Inter- 
national Health Board has ar- 
ranged to establish an institute of hy- 
giene and public health in connection 
with Johns Hopkins University at Balti- 
more, confirms the public health officer’s 
work as a profession and gives a final 
denial to the saying—already obsolescent 
—that “any one can do public health 
work.” 

The new institute of hygiene will be 
an essential part of the university, co- 
ordinate with the medical school, for: it 
is recognized that the profession of the 
sanitarian and worker in preventive 
medicine is not identical with that of the 
practitioner of medicine. It requires a 
specialized training. 

The school will furnish educational 
and scientific opportunities of the high- 
est order for training in all sciences re- 
lated to hygiene, sanitation and preven- 
tive medicine; and for the training of 
medical students, physicians, engineers, 
chemists and bacteriologists in the prin- 
ciples of these subjects and, above all, 
for the training of those desiring to fit 
tnemselves for public health work in its 
various branches. 

Study of recent progress in preventive 
medicine and of the beginnings made in 
organized public health work convinced 
the International Health Board that an 
urgent need existed in this country for 
better opportunities for just such train- 
ing as the new institute will offer. 

The Rockefeller Foundation will pro- 
vide funds for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a suitable building 
near Johns Hopkins Hospital and the 
laboratories of the medical school. The 
building will contain special laboratories, 
such as those in sanitary chemistry, 
physiology as applied to hygiene, bac- 
teriology, industrial hygiene, epidemi- 
ology and vital statistics. There will 
also be a museum, library, etc. The in- 
stitute will draw upon the wniversity’s 
medical and engineering schools for spe- 
cial instruction and upon the hospital and 
any other departments in its research 
work. Fully a year will be required for 
the construction of the institute and the 
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gathering of the staff, but it is hoped 
that by October, 1917, the institute may 
be opened. Dr. William H. Welch will 
undertake the organization of the new 
school and will be its permanent direc- 
tor. He will be assisted by Dr. William 
H. Howell. 

The announcement by the Interna- 
tional Health Board includes public edu- 
cation by exhibits and lectures, the train- 
ing of public health nurses, and co-opera- 
tion with departments of health and the 
Public Health Service whereby oppor- 
tunities will be afforded for field work 
and practical experience in the various 
branches of public health administration. 

This is by far the largest and most 
comprehensive plan of public health 
training yet undertaken. Courses lead- 
ing to the degree of Master of Public 
Health or Doctor of Public Health have 
been established at Harvard University, 
Syracuse University, the University of 
Kansas, New York University, and Ohio 
State University. Columbia offers scat- 
tered courses and has not yet completed 
the organization of its hoped-for school 
of public health. 


MASSACHUSETTS GAINS IN 
SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


S summarized in THe Survey for 
February 26, Samuel W. McCall, 
governor of Massachusetts, in his in- 
augural address at the opening of the 
legislature of that state, outlined an ex- 
tensive social program and made an earn- 
est plea for its enactment. As the in- 
augural was in effect an announcement 
of the majority party, tangible results 
were to be expected and have in fact 
been attained in the session recently ad- 
journed. 

The governor believed that some over- 
hauling of the state constitution was 
wise and recommended a constitutional 
convention for that purpose. The ques- 
tion is to go to the people at the next 
election on referendum. He _ insisted 
upon greater economy in expenditures 
and as a result the total state tax of this 
year falls 18 per cent short of that of 
the year before. This saving has been 
effected mainly in non-essentials. On 
the score of revenue, he strongly urged 
a revision of the method of taxation to 
tax the income of intangibles under a 
requirement of compulsory returns. This 
was enacted. 

Believing that the state’s method of 
administration was clumsy and_ over- 
grown and in some instances inappro- 
priate, the message suggested the aboli- 
tion of the Commission on Economy and 
Efficiency; extension of the powers of 
the Civil Service Commission and a 
widening of the scope of the civil ser- 
vice law itself; the abolition of the paid 
state Board of Insanity and the re-estab- 
lishment of a supervisory unpaid board 
as before; and the reorganization of the 
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Prison Commission to place responsi- 
bility in a single individual. These 
recommendations were carried out vir- 
tually as recommended. | 

The new Bureau of Prisons lodges re- 
sponsibility in a director with an ad- 
visory body of five members to consist 
of three men and two women. The 
Board of Insanity has given way to a 
Commission on Mental Diseases, which 
once more enlists unpaid service in the 
state’s enterprises in this important field. 
The Efficiency Commission is replaced 
by a single commissioner of administra- 
tion with ample opportunities to assist 
by study and expert advice in the con- 
duct of the state’s business. The Civil 
Service Commission is given power to 
investigate the salaries paid either to in- 
dividuals or to classes of employes, look- 
ing to greater uniformity and a closer 
relationship between the amounts paid 
and the value of the services rendered. 
Other recommendations in line with 
further consolidation but not immediate- 
ly touching the social field were made 
and enacted. 

Governor McCall in his recommenda- 
tions struck hard at several specific prob- 
lems needing legislative attention. He 
wanted legislation against usury. The 
resulting statutes exempt three-fourths 
of a workman’s wages from assignment 
and require the consent of his wife upon 
all assignments of wages. They further 
limit interest to 3 per cent per month on 
small loans and abolish all paper charges. 

He wanted action taken looking to 
further restriction of the hours of labor 
in industries operated continuously 
throughout the twenty-four hours. He 
suggested careful investigation looking 
to the devising of some form of social 
insurance. The response to both sug- 
gestions was the appointment of a re- 


cess committee to consider sickness, un- - 


employment and old-age insurance. 

The further recommendation of legis- 
lation looking to the prevention of con- 
tagious diseases and the diminution of 
industrial accidents materialized in the 
form of laws completing the system of 
public tuberculosis Sanatoria by requir- 
ing the establishment of county*hospitals 
for the use of all communities of less 
than 50,000 inhabitants; the directing of 
an investigation by the state Department 
of Health of non-pulmonary tuberculosis, 
and finally the transference of the joint 
powers of the Industrial Accidents Board 
and the Board of Labor and Industries 
to the Board of Labor and Industries 
alone. 

Nor does this record exhaust the ac- 
complishment. The new third school for 
the feebleminded, an enterprise urged 
for three years by the state Board of 
Charity and by private charitable agen- 
cies, receives a sufficient appropriation 
for a first unit; a recess committee is to 
study the housing question; a special 
commission is created to consider the 


whole subject of physical training in the, 
public schools; another new commission 
is to consider the problem of habit-form- | _ 
ing drugs; the Board of Labor and In- 
dustries is directed to investigate and re- 
port upon the problem of hours of labor 
in hotels and restaurants; and the ju- 
venile court law is amended to bring de- 
linquent parents and guardians within 
the purview of the court in the original 
proceedings. 

Of late years the old Bay State has’ 
advanced in the social field with a some- 
what uncertain step. Now for the first | 
time in several legislative sessions, she | ¥ 
seems to be taking her stride once more. | @ 


IN THE PRISON CAMPS OF. 
SIBERIA 


SSOCIATED Press correspondence 
based on a report of the American — 
embassy at Petrograd, points a dismal, 
picture of ‘neglect, disease and death 
suffered by Austrian prisoners of war in | 
the detention camp at Orenburg, eastern — 
Russia. 
The governor of the camp is charged 
with misappropriating money and with > 
failing to pay attention to the complaints 
of prisoners. Thirty per cent of the || 
prisoners, who number about 80,000, are | 
said to have died, “most of them from | 
camp or filth disease of the order spread — 
by vermin, typhus having the lead.” | 
Little medical attention is given them; | 
in sickness and death they have, “as a 
rule,” only the attention of their com- | 
rades. Forty-five wooden sheds com- | 
prise the quarters and while stoves are 
provided, they are cold for lack of fire- | 
wood. The prisoners sleep on wooden — 
benches, without blankets or mattresses, | 
“and the men have no other covering § 
than their own clothing and the rags |§ 
left by those who have died. Vermin — 
abound and the result is wholesale in- Ff, 
fection. Nearly all the men have been | 
sick at one time or another.” 
The report is the result of a request — 
by the government of Austria-Hungary 
to the American government to look into ~ 
the camps. It is stated in the Associated ~ 
Press letter to have been made by an 
attaché of the American embassy at 
Petrograd and to be accompanied by a 4] 
statement by the attaché that the Rus- 
sian authorities “prevented him from 
visiting other points.” 


F quite a different sort is a letter | ¥ 
received by THE Survey from Dr. 
Charles A. Siler of Tientsin, China, a 
member of the American Red Cross 
Committee for Distribution of Aid to 
Prisoners in Siberia. There are about 
300,000 such prisoners in Siberia— 
250,000 Austrians, 40,000 Germans and 
3,000 Turks. 
Three men have been detailed by the 
American Red Cross Committee to in- 
vestigate the camps and hospitals and to 
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AT THE DETENTION CAMP IN DAURIA, SIBERIA 


Pile of Red Cross supplies at the railroad station und gang of German, Austrian and Turkish prisoners carrying them to the supply 


distribute clothing, shoes and blankets to 
those who need them. Almost a million 
dollars worth of clothing has been dis- 
tributed, from funds contributed in 
America, Japan, China and Germany 
and by the German and Austrian govern- 
ments. At the time Dr. Siler wrote— 
March 20—every camp where prisoners 
of war are interned had been visited and 
the work of distribution was nearly com- 
pleted. 

To show the method of distribution, 
Dr. Siler describes a day which he spent 
in Dauria, a little village of twenty log 
houses, mere specks on a great level plain 
which at the time was an unbroken ex- 
panse of glistening snow. It is 4 forlorn 
way-station on the most easterly section 
of the Trans-Siberian Railroad, but two 
hours from the Manchurian border, yet 
12,000 men are interned there. © 


_ ‘The customary method of distribu- 
tion,” Dr. Siler writes, “is to make a 
preliminary visit to a camp a week or so 
before distribution is to be made there, 
and have the prisoner officers prepare 
lists containing the name, home address, 
company, and regiment of each man, to- 
gether with a statement of what he most 
needs. Arrangement is made with the 
customs office for importing the goods 
free of toll, and sometimes with the rail- 
road for transporting them to their 
destination free of charge. 

“Having made all of this preliminary 
preparation, we pulled into Dauria on a 
clear, cold winter morning. Fourteen 
carloads of bales and boxes, all bright 
and glistening with frost, lay outside the 
depot, each having a big red cross paint- 
ed upon the end to keep it from going 
astray. About one carload and a fourth 
are required per thousand men. 

“Within an hour after our train ar- 
tived, ragged soldiers in clattering 
wooden-soled boots made by themselves 
were carrying boxes and bales to the 
camp, opening and sorting them, and 
preparing for the distribution. 


“In one of the unused barracks, a 


counter had been erected out of the 
erates which had just been unpacked, 
and we took our station behind it. An 
order went out that barrack number one 


room for distribution 


should appear before the counter to re- 
ceive their clothing. Thereupon a 
crowd of ill-clad soldiers collected be- 
fore us, some men chattering carelessly 
with their fellows, but others standing 
in absolute silence, their eyes fixed upon 
us. 
“Each upturned face showed expect- 
ancy, anxiety. ‘Will I get a new pair 
of boots in which to wade through this 
snow carrying water, or will they think 
these cold old things good enough?’ 
‘Will they believe me when I tell them 
I have rheumatism, and give me a 
blanket, or will I have to continue to lie 
awake nights suffering?’ ‘Will I get a 
shirt, or shall I have to continue going 
without one? 

“As the Austrian sergeant stepped up- 
on a box above the crowd with long lists 
of German and Austrian names in his 
hands, suddenly the chattering ceased, 
and a great silence fell over the ragged 
multitude. 

“Wagener, Johann; Kellner, Yosef; 
Kleinmeister, Hans,’ he shouted, pro- 
nouncing clearly each syllable. 

“From the crowd standing before us, 
three men with clean but ragged cloth- 
ing, and with shoes which were all hang- 
ing in pieces, elbowed their way front. 

“Tt was my turn to speak: ‘Wagner 
gets boots and a cap; Kellner, boots, 
trousers and cap; Kleinmeister boots, 
coat and—do you want overcoat or 
blanket?’ 

“11 take a blanket, please. 
rheumatism.’ 

“ ‘Kleinmeister, boots, coat and blanket. 
The three together receive a packet.’ 

“A packet contains underwear, shirts, 
handkerchiefs, towels, soap, socks, and 
mittens for three men, besides little 
trinkets which they must divide among 
themselves, such as pencil, paper, brush, 
comb, washcloths, thread, buttons, need- 
les, etc. 

“<‘Abtreten,’ yelled the sergeant. The 
three gave a simultaneous salute, exe- 
cuted a right face and marched off. The 
first three were through with. The dis- 
tribution had begun. 

“The rest of the day was simply a 
repetition of this same proceeding, with 
slight variation. 

“In the evening we accepted an in- 
vitation to take dinner with an Austrian 


I have 


colonel. It must be remembered that 
the common soldiers receive their food 
from the Russian authorities, dished out 
to them in any sort of pans or kettles 
that the soldiers themselves can find; 
but the officers receive about $20 a 
month and buy their own food. The 
colonel led us into a clean little room 
which had its walls covered with paint- 
ings made by the officers themselves. 
All the furniture in the room had been - 
made by the common soldiers, and 
bought by the officers for a few dollars. 
Yet it looked neat as a pin, if one did 
not examine things too closely. 

“We had a better dinner than the offi- 
cers usually have, I suppose. It was 
really excellent, in spite of the fact that 
no two glasses, or plates, or cups on the 
entire table matched; that there were 
not chairs enough, and half of us sat on 
the officers’ beds drawn up to the table 
while we ate; and that nothing stronger 
than tea was available ‘for love or 
money.” 


CITY INSPECTION FOR ITS 
OWN WARDS 


OLLOWING the dropping by the 

New York State Board of Charities 
of nineteen words and a comma from one 
of its rules governing private charitable 
institutions, New York city is likely to 
establish a brand new bureau of inspec- 
tion that will do work never undertaken 
by any administration but the present 
one. If created, this bureau. will con- 
tinue on an enlarged and permanent 
scale the work of the now famous “ad- 
visory committee,” which for two years 
has been inspecting private child-caring 
institutions in which public wards are 
supported, and which has brought about 
marked improvements in the service of 
many of these institutions. 

The inspections of this committee, of 
which William J. Doherty, second deputy 
of the Departmént of Public Charities 
is chairman, and of which such well- 
known institution heads as R. R. Reeder 
and Ludwig B. Bernstein are members, 
constituted the first effort ever made by 
a city administration to learn at first 
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hand the conditions existing in orphan- 
ages and homes that regularly care for 
22,000 dependent public charges. It was 
the reports made by this committee also 
that led to the criticisms of the state 
Board of Charities which culminated in 
the recent inquiry by Charles H. Strong 
into the conduct of that body. 

The new bureau, if established, will 
extend the city’s inspection to all private 
institutions in receipt of city money, in- 
cluding hospitals, reformatories, homes 
for the aged, boarding-out agencies and 
others. The advisory committee has 
worked out standards of institutional 
service and management which it be- 
lieves superior to those heretofore main- 
tained by the state board, and the new 
bureau will furnish the machinery for 
applying these standards to the whole 
field of institutions. There are 329 plants 
that will come under its inspection. To 
these the city paid last year $5,317,000. 

Four visits a year, it is estimated by 
John A. Kingsbury, commissioner of 
public charities, will be required to exer- 
cise the necessary Supervision over most 
of these institutions, and for this work 
he asks an appropriation of $58,000. 
. The staff requested comprises a director 
at $4,000 a year, twenty-two inspectors, 
seven physicians, and twelve stenogra- 
phers and copyists. 

Not only was it because of the action 
of the state board alluded to above that 
Commissioner Kingsbury decided to ask 
for this bureau. It was also to fulfill a 
statutory obligation that has for years 
remained unfulfilled by preceding ad- 
ministrations. The city charter declares 
unequivocally that no payment shall be 
made by the city to any private institu- 
tion for the care of a child committed to 
it “except upon the certificate of the 
commissioner of public charities that 
such child has been received and is re- 
tained by such institution pursuant to the 
rules and regulations established by the 
State Board of Charities.” 

No commissioner has ever made such 
a certificate. Twenty years ago the state 
board agreed, in order that fiscal agents 
of local communities might have some 
way of knowing whether institutions do 
comply with the rules of the board, to 
issue “certificates of compliance” to the 
institutions meriting them. Some evi- 
dence that institutions did comply with 
the rules of the board was made neces- 
sary by the provision of the state con- 
stitution, adopted about that time, that 
no payment should be made to private 
charitable institutions for any inmate 
“who is not received and retained there- 
in pursuant to the rules established by 
the state Board of Charities.’ : 

The change now made by the state 
board in one of its rules affects this very 
procedure. That change is dropping the 
italicized words from the following: 


“The names and ages of inmates, with 
a statement of the period for which pay- 
ment is claimed, and such other informa- 
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tion as may be required by auditing or 
disbursing officers with respect to per- 
sons received or retained as charges up- 
on any county, city, town or village, to- 
gether with the certificate of compliance 
with the rules and regulations of this 
board, duly signed by its secretary, must 
be placed on all bills rendered for such 
care, support and maintenance, prior to 
the presentation of such account to any 
public official for audit or payment as the 
final form of acceptance of such inmates 
as public charges.” 


This elimination has the effect of free- 
ing institutions from the requirement of 
attaching the certificates of the state 
board to bills rendered by them to public 
officials. That this action of the board 
requires the creation of a new bureau 
by the city, or that it was intended to 
“put the city administration in a hole,” 
as Mayor Mitchel is reported to have 
charged, is denied by William R. Stew- 
art, president of the state board. 


“Our attorneys have recently pointed 
out to us,’ said Mr. Stewart, “the il- 
legality of the clause stricken out. The 
constitution placed on the comptroller of 
a city, or other fiscal agent, the respon- 
sibility of knowing whether the rules of 
the state board have been lived up to. 
How the comptroller shall get that in- 
formation is his business, not ours. The 
contract for the care of "public wards. is 
between him and the institution. In re- 
guiring that the institution shall attach 
our certificate to its bills we have, there- 
fore, interfered with two parties to a 
contract, and the part of our rule just 
dropped could not be enforced in a court 
of law. 

“We shall continue of course to in- 
spect the private charitable institutions 
of the state. We intend also to issue 
certificates in the same way that we have 
done. If the fiscal agent of the munici- 
pality wants to require tl.e institution to 
attach the certificate to its bill, he can 
do so. 

“Tt is of course desirable that New 
York city should have its own inspect- 
ing force to inspect the private institu- 
tions to which it sends its charges, but I 
do not see in what way the action of the 
board has contributed to the necessity 
for the force now proposed, or has em- 
barrassed the city administration.” 


That the action of the state board 
precipitated the proposal for the new bu- 
reau was the way Commissioner Kings- 
bury described its effect. 


“The dropping of this provision,” he 
said, “removed the only thing that stood 
between the Department of Public Chari- 
ties and the charter provision that the 
commissioner of public charities must 
certify that children committed by the 
state to private institutions are received 
and retained pursuant to the rules of the 
state board. For years the comptroller 
has accepted the certificates of the state 
board as evidence. that the board’s rules 
were being complied with. The board 
has required this certificate to be at- 
tached to the institutions’ bills. It now 
abrogates that requirement. The De- 
partment of Public Charities is there- 
fore thrown back upon its charter obli- 
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gation of certifying that institutions liv 
up to the rules of the board.” 

The proposal for the new bureau ha) 
been approved by the Board of Estimati 
and Apportionment. It must still coms) 
before the Board of Aldermen wher4 
opposition to some of its features is ex. 
pected to develop. i 

Meanwhile, the issues arising from tha 
controversy between the city departmen) 
and the state board advanced anothe 
step last week when Mayor Mitchel) 
turned over to District Attorney Swany 
the evidence on which he had previously, 
charged [see THE Survey, June 3, 1916 | 
page 263] that several Catholic clergy~ | 
men and others had entered into a con:| 
spiracy to obstruct justice and had vio-| 
lated sections of the penal code. This! 
evidence is in part from the famous} 
wire-tapping cases. Mr. Swann declarec | 
he would go over the testimony carefully 
and Monsignor J. J. Dunn, one of the) 
clergymen mentioned in the evidence) | 
said he gladly welcomed any investiga- 
tion the district attorney might make. | 


NEW YORK BOTH EXAMPLE _ 
AND WARNING if 


F ANY one subject may ‘be said ta 

have led at the broadly interesting | 
and well attended sessions of the eighth 
National Conference on City Plan-| 
ning, at Cleveland, it was that of dis-| 
tricting. While the subject is very newi| 
in America it has awakened widespread | 
interest and it was evident from the talk / 
at Cleveland that the entire country is 
watching the first thorough and system-/| 
atic application of the principle of dis- 
tricting, which apparently New York is 
soon to undertake [see Tue Survey for 
March 25] and that many cities are| 
ready to follow her example. The | 
York delegates to the conference did not,| 
fail to point out that it is the general 
principle underlying the New York regu- | 
lations, not their details, which other | 
cities may with profit adopt for their | 
own use. Districting, like all conserva- | 
tive regulation for the future, is based 
upon and in many ways limited by ex= 
isting conditions. 

Fortunately for the other cities in this) 
country, New York is unique in its struc- 
tural conditions. Its districting regula 
tions are based all too much on excessiv 
heights, on buildings covering too great 
a percentage of their lots and on | 
tenement. Other cities, if they study 
their own building conditions, and ada 
their districting regulations to these con- 
ditions will obtain living and working 
conditions far better than New York cam 
ever hope for. All too much, New 
York’s tenement house law, like Berlin’s 
building regulations, have been follow 
by cities which were much more fortun- 
ately circumstanced. And it was t 
guard against a similar misuse of New 
York’s districting regulations that th 
New York delegation to the conferen 
gave their message of friendly warni 
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Cowards and Fools—Fall In! 


the ranch house and looked down 
across many square miles of sizzling des- 
‘ert to the purple mountains in Mexico. 
I was a cowpuncher and he was the con- 
fidential employe of a very rich man 
whose operations in cattle and copper 
thereabouts we puny dickerers in red 
steers and sun-blistered mining claims 
regarded with awe. 

“We own a good deal of that down 
there,’ said my companion, waving his 
cigarette toward the south, “but we’ve 
got to have it under a government that 
will stand hitched.” 

“We,” said I. “Who’s we?” 

“Oh, I mean the System, the men that 
tun this country.” 

“Well, that would be up to the peo- 
ple,” said I, “and I don’t reckon the 
American people want to take over any 
more colored orphan asylums until they 
get rid of the Philippines.” 

“The people don’t run this country, 
son,” replied my friend, in the tone of 
one addressing a little child. “They 
don’t now, and perhaps they never did. 

The System runs this country and the 
system wants Mexico. Uncle Porfirio 
is getting old, and any kind of greaser 
government is so uncertain that our 
dividends aint safe from one year to an- 
other, anyway. With the money we’ve 
got invested down there, we’ve simply 
got to have a stable government to do 
business under. One of these days we'll 
take Mexico, or at least Sonora and 
_ Chihuahua.” 

“And how?” said I. 

“United States army, of course,’ he 
said, still with patronizing gentleness. 

“T always supposed the United States 
army worked for the United States gov- 

- ernment,” said I, my perfectly good 
American blood beginning to simmer a 
little. 

“Oh, they do, they do,’ he smiled, 
“but it’s all as simple as four aces, just 
the same. Uncle Porfirio is getting 
shaky and his feet are loose in the stir- 
rups. Mexico is due for a revolution in 
a year or two, even if he doesn’t die. 
If it doesn’t start on time, it can be 
started.” 

“Well,” said I, “that just means an- 
other Mexican government.” 

“Wait,” he answered. ‘‘That’s just 
revolution number one. There can be 
others. Give any enterprising pelado a 
dozen rifles and five thousand rounds 
and he'll call himself a general and 
start out to save his country against all 
comers. It’s a heap easier than working 
at Mexican wages.” 

“Well?” said I. 


BOUT seven years ago we sat with 
our heels on the porch railing of 


By Badger Clark 


“Why, can’t you see?” said this loyal 
retainer of the system. “Mexico is full 
of American property and American 
citizens. In the general rookus that will 
be stirred up American properties will 
be looted. The owners in this country 
will start a holler. Then American citi- 
zens will be plugged and perhaps some 
American women will get carried off, 
and then the holler will be a yell: You 
know what a sentimental, hysterical out- 
fit the American people are. You ‘re- 
member the Maine,’ don’t you? Well, 
Congress will have to come through. 
The President will have to come 
through. The army will waltz across 
the line. Mexicans fight better than they 
work, and they don’t love us two-bits’ 
worth, so it’s likely to be ‘hell a mile 
high for awhile.’ It will cost the gov- 
ernment so much to get in that they 
won’t be in any hurry to get out again. 
When the dead are finally planted and 
the dust blows away a good part of 
Mexico will be under American control 
for good and our dividends will be safe. 
Sabe ?” 

The comments I made on this pro- 
posed business enterprise do not matter. 
The day was warm and so was I, and 
my words would not read well. 

“Pardner,’ said the henchman of 
Plutus, when I was out of breath, “Re- 
ligion is a nice thing for women and 
children, but the only thing worth hav- 
ing in this world is power, and money’s 
its other name. The world belongs to 
the strong, and if the weak don’t want 
to throw in and work for the strong, 
like I do, let "em keep out of the way or 
they’ll get hurt. Sentiment is nice in 
its place, but sve let nothing stand in 
the way of business.” 

This is just my recollection of a con- 
versation that occurred seven years ago 
in Arizona, between two idle cow-men 
on an afternoon when it was too hot to 
ride. As I have watched the drift of 
things in the Southwest since that time, 
I have ceased to think of my old ac- 
quaintance merely as an imaginative 
liar trying to impress a simple rancher 
with his knowledge of great affairs. 

The Mexican trouble has been re- 
markable for the number of its leaders. 
No sooner was one half-way into the 
saddle than another started up, appar- 
ently from the ground, seized him by the 
leg and pulled him down again. Each of 
them proclaimed himself anxious to set- 
tle matters, but there seemed to be some 
influence more powerful than they which 
was equally anxious to keep matters 
stirred up. The looting and the killing 
came off according to my friend’s sched- 
ule, but the American people were more 


sluggish than usual and their govern- 
ment stubbornly peaceable. Raiding 
across the border was a master stroke. 

The people responded to the stimulus 
fairly well, the government decreed par- 
tial intervention, and the army is in 
Mexico; that is, the candle is burning 
brightly in the midst of the open powder- 
barrel. The activity of raiding parties 
and the hourly peril of a brush between 
some Carranza hothead and the Ameri- 
can regulars make it quite possible that 
general intervention will be in full 
swing before these words are in print. 
Thus, perchance, wars are made. Thus 
are affairs of state taken out of the 
helpless hands of the statesmen and 
managed for them. 

“The system?” Quien sabe? Perhaps 
the President knows their names. Some 
of his acts and words have led me to 
hope so. I do not care to know them. 
They do not matter. 

What matters to me is the wreck of 
my oldest and dearest illusions. I was 
brought up on stories of the Civil War. 
From the age of seventeen up to twen- 
ty-five or so I felt a real disappointment 
that our foreign affairs did not give me 
a chance to offer my life for the old 
flag. And now the hour is come. Be- 
fore this row is over many an American 
boy as good as I will drop among the 
Mexican mesquite and squirm his life 
away in the sand, while those shrewd, 
business-like birds, the buzzards, assem- 
ble one by one and stand around him, 
ruffling their rusty feathers and waiting 
impatiently for him to grow quiet. Dy- 
ing for the old flag? In a way, yes. 
May the poor chap believe so as he rolls 
his last glance up to the steely blue of 
the desert sky. But the more I think of 
it, the more likely it seems to me that 
he is dying mostly for dividends. I do 
not think dividends are worth dying for 
—another man’s dividends, especially. 
The idea does not thrill me a bit. 


<'O as I contemplate Mexico the old 
adie enthusiasm of my boyhood, 
like those machine guns at Columbus, 
gets jammed and will not go off. 

And though I am an American of 
Yankee descent I cannot even get pal- 
pitant with enthusiasm over the bewil- 
dering millions of profits that have come 
to us from the cataclysmic trade row in 
Europe. Perhaps I am fussy, but to me 
such profits are too suggestive of the 
buzzard’s idea of prosperity. Our fel- 
low citizens who manufacture muni- 
tions are all kind to their mothers, 
doubtless, and regular attendants at 
church and all that, yet, while I will 
concede them any amount of virtue, I 
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refuse to admit that they have any im- 
agination. If they possessed such an 
article, those dollars from across the 
sea would feel intolerably sticky in their 
fingers and the opening steel doors of 
their vaults would let out a stench of 
stale blood. 

Patriotism of the 1916 model, as I 
gather from current utterances editorial 
and oratorical, ‘is an earnest desire to 
wallop some foreign nation, especially if 
it interferes with our business. I had 
thought that that style of patriotism was 
going out but it has returned again as 
swiftly as the full skirt. National hon- 
or? Well, I have yet to make out just 
what that is, but it seems to be the thing 
that fosters in us that most pitiful form 
of cowardice—the fear that somebody 
will think we are afraid. Personally I 
have a brand of honor which cannot be 
injured except from the inside. Na- 
tional honor seems of a different kind. 
A mere impudent grimace from an out- 
sider will shiver the fragile thing to 
tinkling splinters and then, if we have 
in us a trace of the heroic, it will take all 
of our horses and all of our men to put 
humpty dumpty together again—a large 
proportion of said horses and men be- 
ing killed in the process. And every 
dying soldier can hug to his torn breast 
the blessed consciousness that he has 
helped to vindicate the national honor 
and benefit the steel trade. 


H, what a mess! How can I stay 

and burn the old incense on my boy- 
ish altar of patriotism; when the old idol 
has tumbled, smashed and revealed on 
his “insides” the same sort of simple 
miachinery by which the ancient priests 
of Isis were wont to 
delude the simple wor- 
shipers of their god- 
dess? What joy to me 
to die on the battle- 
field? To the last gasp 
I would doubt if my 
death really benefited 
my country—aside 
from its resultant fer- 
tilizing material. And 
then, I couldn’t be sure 
just what I was dying 
for. One never gets a 
chance to die but once 
and, if he dies volun- 


HEY have cried war on sunlight. 
Are builded over with dark alley sheds. 
Once-fertile earth now nothing living yields 
And sweats beneath the tenements’ hot weight. 
Grey ash-heaps are in place of violet beds. 
These people hold the sun from earth; their fate 
For this unkindness is that every breath 
Is a weariness and burning taste of death. 
For these were green fields once. 
These cluttered hives are over ancient graves 
Of apple-trees and roses. 


tarily, he dislikes to throw his death 
away, so to speak. No! I won’t die in 
uniform. However urged|by blood of 
soldiers in my veins, fear of public opin- 
ion in my heart or traditions of three 
thousand swashbuckling years in my 
head. I won’t do it! | 

And on the other hand, Iwill not kill 
in uniform, either. Did you ever look 
at your fellow-man over a gunsight? I 
did, once. You get an entirely new view 
of him that way and one that you seldom 
care to remember. 

Right now I can imagine myself 
glancing down a rifle barrel (that slen- 
der steel syllogism by which the mili- 
tarist guarantees to prove the eternal 
righteousness of the rottenest cause) 
with the sights lined to the breast of a 
Mexican peon. It is a ragged, greasy 
breast with a patch of brown skin show- 
ing through the open shirt, but behind 
it beats a heart in all essentials just like 
mine. 

My sights wander up over the bare 
brown throat to the face. What a face! 
Child of a race misbegotten, misled and 
misgoverned through unknown genera- 
tions, a creature systematically deceived, 
defrauded and debased for the profit of 
men more clever than he, yet on the 
dark face there is a gleam of manly 
idealism as, blindly and cheerfully, he 
prepares to die for a patria which, hav- 
ing given him nothing and stolen from 
him whatever of value he could ac- 
cumulate, now demands his life at the 
last. 

As my finger trembles on the trigger 
another figure floats in front of the muz- 
zle, a familiar figure with red stains up- 
on the hands and the feet, and clad in 


SUMMER IN THE TENEMENTS 


By Lyman Bryson 


Dully drones 


Life now among these smothered little rooms. 


They have cried war on sunlight; nothing saves 
Them from his searing wrath. 


Their children to the torture of this heat. 
They balked the sunlight—and they know defeat. 
The sunlight loved the fields but cannot love 


These sullen walls and streets. 
In deathfull protest. 
He strikes some men to death and some go mad, 


From a sweep above 


Suffering for the sin of their grim town 
Which keeps the sun from sweet fields he once had. 


But men who built these sheds to insult the eye 


Of the sun are not the men who pay— and die. 


Their fair fields 


These trodden stones, 
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garments brighter than the shimmer of 
the sun on the white mesas. I know him. 
It is he to whom I and millions like me 
have said “Lord, Lord,” so often. 
Illusion! Blaze away! No, wait! 
He is speaking, and those old words || 
which have sounded so sweetly down the 
ages take a new and terrible signifi- | 
cance: “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


pacifist? Ay, a pacifist, a nonresis- 
tant, a mollycoddle. While I have 
to look into the. mirror every morning 
and live with myself all day and meet 
myself after dark, I dare be nothing less 
in this age. 
Shall we fight for a cry, or a caste, or 
a corporation when there’s a bigger, 
cleaner fight to be made for God? Pro 
patria, you say? Oh, things have drift- 
ed past that point. Chauvinism has had 
its day. This is a matter of a world, a 
battle for the race. How long can a 
world-history like that of the past two 
years go on before evolution turns back 
upon itself and men couple with wolves? 
New rules! New game! It must be~ 
that. What is that old verse? “Not by 
might nor by power, but by my spirit, 
saith the Lord.” What else will save 
us? Europe has relied for salvation up- 
on her armies, and look at her! Glori- 
ous salvation! Quite as well be damned 
as that. } 
No, the last and greatest war of all | 
the fighting centuries is here, the war 
against war. Pro patria mori? No, not 
by bullets, but if you insist upon heroics, 
comfort yourself with the truth that it 
is far harder to live for something than 
to die for it. Many a 
conscientious English 
“slacker” who has fled 
from the scorn of his 
neighbors and _ taken 
refuge under the 
shrapnel shower knows 


that. Have you the 
nerve to stand alone 
against the mob, to 


look sentimental savag- 
ery in the face and say 
no? Come on then. 
You who have the 
courage and the vision 
to be the cowards and 
fools of God—fall in! 


His hot gaze dooms 


He blazes down 


Back to the Land from the Trenches 


Plans of the British Commission for Settling Discharged Sailors and Soldiers 


GERMAN proposal for settling 
A disabled soldiers in semi-rural 

colonies and training them, if 
necessary, in new occupations suited to 
their diminished working capacity, was 
discussed by the writer in THe Survey 
for April 1. The final report of a 
British official committee charged with 
a consideration of the best means of 
finding employment and homes on the 
land for discharged soldiers and sailors 
is now on hand.’ 


This report differs from the German 
one chiefly in that it does not primarily 
concern itself with disabled soldiers but 
with men who return from the war un- 
impaired. 


“So far as settlement on the land is 
concerned, we are strongly opposed to 
the segregation of disabled men or to 
_ anything like the establishment of colon- 
ies for cripples. In our view it will be 
far better for the men themselves that 
they should as far as possible take their 
place among the ordinary population of 
the country, instead of being treated as 
a class apart.” 


Under an act passed in 1915, a statu- 
tory committee of the Royal Patriotic 
Fund has been set up, with local com- 
mittees in each county and city, which, 
among other things, has “to make pro- 
vision for the care of disabled officers 
and men after they have left the sery- 
ice, including provision for their health, 
training, and employment.” Arrange- 
ments also have already been made for 
a course of training at an agricultural 
college for men discharged from army 
and navy on account of disablement; 
and it is intended largely to increase this 
effort should it prove of benefit. The 
committee believes that the best way of 
dealing with men who have undergone 
such training is to treat them as on an 
equal footing with able-bodied ex-service 
men except that, other things being 
equal, preference might be given them 
in selecting tenants for small holdings 
established either by the state or by 
county councils. 

With regard to the larger problem of 
utilizing the demobilization of the enor- 
- mous army now in the field for the pur- 
pose of repopulating rural England, the 
committee is conscious of the valuable 
opportunity offered by the occasion. 


*Final Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee Appointed by the President of the 
Board of Agriculture to Consider the Set- 
tlement or Employment on the Land in 
England and Wales of Discharged Sailors 
and Soldiers. Introduction and Part I; Cd 
8182; 1916; 6d. 


in Agriculture 


By Bruno Lasker 


“The demobilisation of the navy and 
army at the close of the war will afford 
a unique opportunity of developing agri- 
culture in this country. It is of the ut- 
most importance to the welfare of the 
nation that this opportunity should be 
seized and turned to the greatest possible 
advantage. The men who have joined 
the forces include representatives of all 
the best elements of our population, 
many of them possess a high degree of 
enterprise and intelligence, and if any 
substantial number can be attracted to 
seek a career on the land at home it will 
give a stimulus to the agriculture of the 
country.” 


The principal recommendation is for 
the creation of large state colonies of 
small holdings by the Board of Agricul- 
ture. This colonization bears a strong 
resemblance to the provisions of the 
Crosser bill now before Congress, especi- 
ally in that it insists on the necessity 
of retaining in national ownership the 
land which is to be leased out to men of 
the necessary experience. No man is to 
be allowed to take up land unless he has 
such experience, either through previous 
vocation or through training received in 
employment on a state colony at a week- 
ly wage. 

The idea is that, while in such employ- 
ment and after having shown promise of 
becoming satisfactory small holders, men 
should be given the privilege of renting 
land near their cottages, provision being 
made in laying out the estate that ad- 
joining land may be added to their hold- 
ings in course of time as they become 
capable of taking a larger area. The 
initial housing difficulty is to be over- 
come by taking over from the War Office, 
free of cost, some of the military huts 
no longer required after the war. 

Considerable emphasis is laid on the 
need for expert guidance for the settlers 
in each colony by a resident director and 
an agricultural or horticultural instruc- 
tor. Men of practical experience as well 
as scientific knowledge are to be chosen 
for these appointments. In addition, the 
plan provides for occasional instruction 
in the several branches of agriculture by 
a system of extension lectures more 
familiar in this country than in England. 
There will also be demonstration farms, 
run as far as possible on a commercial 
basis, so as to teach proper business 
methods as well as° methods of good 
cultivation. Farm management, in fact, 
is to be one of the principal subjects of 
instruction, not only for the men but also 
for their wives who frequently make the 
better bookkeepers. 

Co-operation in all directions is to be 


\ 


encouraged and helped, each colony being 
provided with an establishment for co- 
operative sale and purchase under the 
management of the director. The train- 
ing farm of each colony, in addition to 
giving opportunities for training, will 
also provide facilities for hiring out to 
the independent. settlers horses, ma- 
chines and implements. Each colony is 
to have a co-operative credit society 
which will be the principal means of 
capitalizing the indvidual holdings and 
which is to be financed at the outset by 
the state to the extent of $1.25 for each 
acre. 

_ It is estimated that the settlers will be 
able to afford the payment of rents suff- 
cient to cover the capital outlay and the 
cost of management, except the salaries 
of the resident staff and the cost of pre- 
liminary training. But since the land re- 
mains in the ownership of the state, it is 
proposed that no sinking fund shall be 
charged. 

The committee, which consists of some 
of the ablest men in the movement for 
the British agricultural revival as well as 
representatives of the farming interests 
and of army and navy, finds one of the 
chief motives for its recommendations 
in the need shown by the war for 
strengthening the defensive power of the 
country by producing more food at home. 
But, 


“apart from the economic reasons for in- 
creasing the rural population there is, 
we think, a general consensus of opinion 
that it is also most desirable to do this 
on social grounds.” 


This means that men must not only be 
employed on the land, but that they must 
be given every inducement to stay there 
and to bring up their children in the 
country. This is only possible with an 
improvement in the existing conditions 
of rural life generally. 

The social life of these communities is 
to be fostered by the means advocated in 
America by the country life movement, 
namely, the establishment of institutes 
and clubs, outdoor recreation and, of 
course, schools and churches. Each 
colony is to have at least one club room 
and village hall; but efforts will be made 
to avoid anything in the nature of ex- 
clusiveness and to bring the colony into 
the closest touch with the general social 
life of the neighborhood. 

In selecting married tenants, the ca- 
pacity of their wives to assist in the 
work and their willingness to settle on 
the land will be given special considera- 
tion. 
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“Experience has shown that the sne- 
cess of a small holder largely depends 
on the co-operation of his family, and 
especially of his wife, and that difficul- 
ties often arise in endeavoring to settle 
on the land families who have been ac- 
customed to town life, unless the wives 
as well as the husbands are likely to take 
kindly to the conditions of life in the 
country.” 

Therefore, endeavors are proposed for 
making conditions attractive to women 
and for training them as well as the men 
in such branches of work as they can 
handle—dairying, rearing young stock, 
poultry keeping, horticulture, bacon cur- 
ing, fruit-preserving, bee-keeping and 
home management generally. Women’s 
clubs are to be established and organized 
after the plan of those which have 
proved so successful in Canada. 

A beginning is to be made at once with 


the establishment of three\pioneer colo- 
nies, each providing for about three hun- 
dred families. One of the difficulties en- 
countered is that the Board of Agricul- 
ture has no power to acquire land for 
this purpose and must have power not 
only to do this, but to do it\compulsorily 
if necessary. It may be that theoretical 
objections to the principles involved will 
be brought up in Parliament; but in view 
of the sanity and able argumentation of 
the committee’s recommendations it is 
improbable that they will be rejected. 


It is a conservative estimate, to judge 
from the enormous demand for small 
holdings under just such conditions as 
are offered under this scheme prior to 
the war, which makes the committee 
“anticipate that the applicants for settle- 
ment will be numbered by thousands 
rather than by hundreds.” If industry 
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should be slack at the time of demobiliza- 


tion, it is possible that tens of thou- | 
sands of families will gladly seek the 


peace and comparative freedom of a 
rural home; and if they are denied it in 


the mother country, many of them will 


migrate to the colonies. This possibility 


seems to be in the minds of the com- | 


mittee, for they say: 


“The first few months after men are 
discharged from the forces is the critical 
time. Unless they obtain regular work 
without delay, there is some danger that 
they may acquire habits of idleness or 
swell the ranks of casual labour. We 
consider it essential, therefore, that ar- 


rangements should be made so that such ~ 
opportunities may be ready as soon as — 


the men are discharged, provided that 


they are prepared to accept the condi- | 


tions which the state thinks wise to im- 
pose.” 


The Ideals of Contemporary Life 


A GricalmNArcriveonne Symposium Before the City Club of Chicago 


O. nations cherish consciously 

held and definitely formulated 

ideals, and are consciously held 
national ideals indispensable to a nation’s 
progress? 

George E. Hooker, civic secretary of 
the City Club of Chicago, asked himself 
these questions and answered them in 
the affirmative. He went further and 
reached. the conclusion that the United 
States has at the present time no clear- 
cut consciously held ideals and that it is 
in consequence drifting. How set to 
work to stimulate the formation of na- 
tional ideals? Perhaps a first step would 
be an inventory of the ideals of active 
and important groups within the com- 
munity. Was such an appraisal possible? 

Mr. Hooker put these questions and 
his conclusions up to the City Club’s 
board of managers. The board of man- 
agers was interested." It followed the 
line of precedent and appointed a com- 
mittee. The committee was instructed 
to consider and report on the feasibility 
of a symposium on the ideals of con- 
temporary life. The committee was a 
fairly representative cross-section of the 
club—two business men, two lawyers, a 
professor of sociology, a professor of 
philosophy, a radical publicist and an 
architect. 

The committee members were of many 
minds. Some of them scouted the idea 
that nations or any large and controlling 
majority of the people of any nations 
had ever consciously held any definitely 
formulated national ideals which had 
guided and controlled national policies 
and paved the way for national pro- 
gress; and argued that so-called national 


By Allen B. Pond 


ideals were historically merely the ideals 
of autocrats and oligarchies, not of the 
people themselves; that the Greek cities 
offered perhaps the only exception. 
Other members denied in toto the mili- 
taristic ideals ascribed by the civic secre- 
tary to the European nations of recent 
years or generations. 

All agreed, however, that an attempt 
at an inventory of the ideals of large 
and influential groups within the com- 
munity would be of the highest interest 
and might even be of some considerable 


value as a stimulus to further group” 


self-study leading possibly in some cases 
to a conscious effort to evoke clear-cut 
ideals permeating a group as a whole. 
And so the committee reported in favor 
of the symposium; the board acquiesced 
and continued the committee to carry 
out the project. 


Symposium Plan 


THE CLUB symposium on human pro- 
gress in June, 1915, had shown that it 
was possible to have three fifty-minute 
papers or addresses in one evening by 
beginning with the first address at 6 
p.M., sandwiching in a dinner at 7 P.M. 
and having two addresses after the din- 
ner. This method was adopted, and it 
was agreed that four evenings—one a 
week for four successive weeks—were 
as much of a dose as could safely be 
offered. That meant twelve papers, one 
for each of twelve different groups. 
Should the several groups be repre- 
sented by members thereof speaking for 
a body of which they were themselves 
a constituent part or should the groups 


be dealt with sympathetically but critic- 
ally by philosophical observers who were 
not actually working members of the 
group? Could a philosophical observer 
actually know the ideals, the very heart 
of the ideals of those whose labors, fail- 
ures, successes, hopes and fears he could 
not really share? Could any member of 
a group be found who, being in and of 
it, could analyze and state its ideals 
with a sufficient degree of detachment 
to give due weight to their manifold 
aspects? In the end the decision was 
for speakers who should be in and of 
the several. groups. 

Obviously, in some of the groups— 


perhaps in all of them—there would be ~ 


divergent interests, conflicting views. 
ideals that were at cross 
should one person speak for the whole 
group in all its aspects or should two or 
more persons be asked to deal with cer- 
tain widely inclusive categories? 
difficulty of delimitation with so brief a 
period of preparation and no oppor- 
tunity for consultation, the danger of 
overlappings and omissions and the diffi- 


culty imposed on a speaker of getting — 


under way in case of a very short time 
allotment dictated the selection of but 
one speaker to a group. 

What groups should be selected for 
discussion? Obviously, business men 
and working men. “Society”? Has so- 
ciety, with a large S and quotes, any 
ideals? Clearly here was something of 
a gamble. The retention of the subject 
on the list, dependent on the fortune of 
the committee in hitting on a person 
whose intimate experiential knowledge 
of the field had not precluded the needed 
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philosophic mind, was worth trying for 
at any rate. 

Educators? Could there be found a 
human being who in one-third of an 
evening could be expected to do approxi- 
mate justice to a group whose method- 
ology certainly and whose ideals prob- 
ably are now in a State of active fer- 
ment verging on chaos? There was 
strong argument for leaving out educa- 
tion, and giving that subject a symposium 
all to itself at some other time. Desire 
for a rounded-out and theoretically sym- 
metrical program overcame words of 
“warning, and education was added to the 
list. 

Lawyers? The .lawyers perversely 
argued that lawyers as lawyers had no 
ideals save to win as many lawsuits as 
possible and that law as contradistin- 
guished from lawyers was a subhead 
under government or sociology or some 
such group. The architect agreed that 
lawyers had no ideals as lawyers in spite 
of the fact that the ranks of reformers 
are habitually recruited from the ranks 
of lawyers caught young, that as a class 
they are a backward-looking, precedent- 
worshiping lot, whereas ideals by their 
very definition are of the future or of 
the present as seen in the light of the 
future. However, lawyers are legion, 
and life is infested by them, and the 
civic secretary and the idealists on the 
committee would have the lawyers repre- 
sented as such. 

Government? What does such a head- 
ing connote? The ideals of office-hold- 
ers or of partisan politicians? ‘Lhe 
ideals of those who administer laws or 
of those who make laws? The ideals 
of applied sociology, of politics defined 
as the business of all the people finding 
expression in forms of government or in 
activities under government? But, at 
any rate, government being in one way 
or another an integral part of the life 
of a democracy, the heading stayed in. 

Art and letters—yes, though who shall 
speak for all the shifting points of view? 

Music? Has music any ideals in 
America? And are musicians—compos- 
ers or virtuosos—a factor in American 
idealism? Why not find out, if spokes- 
man there be? 

Science and religion? By all means, 
though few there be who carry science 
and its methods into the conduct of life, 
and‘ though religion to the extent that 
it is to be distinguished by external 
forms and written creeds be hydra- 


headed in a state that has no state 
church. 
Philosophy? Why? Surely not that 


there be many who adopt it as a calling 
or profession. 
will it or not, whether we know it or 
not, we are all philosophers to the ex- 
tent that we turn about and try to formu- 
late views on life and because the views 
on life that we cherish—thought out or 
blindly accepted—qualify in the long run 
all our daily acts by qualifying the 


But because, whether we 


temper and the spirit with which we 
envelope and perform them. 

And so it came to pass that the City 
Club held the symposium; that the 
speakers spoke to capacity houses; that 
every seat in every dining-room was 
occupied; and that most of the audience 
stayed through all three addresses. 

The first evening—Wednesday, April 
26—George W. Perkins of New York 
had for his text Ideals in Business. He 
successfully avoided coming to grips with 
his subject and meeting the issue. One 
gathered from what Mr. Perkins said 
that, after sundry other things more or 
less political had come to pass, there 
would be evolved a new heart in the man 
of business. But a careful appraisal of 
ideals as they are was lacking. 

Labor could not have been better rep- 
resented than it was by John P. Frey of 
Cincinnati. Those of his hearers who 
have had to do with organized labor in 
some of its manifestations could but re- 
call the sharp divergence between ideal 
and practice and the one-sidedness of 
certain of the applied ideals. But the 
presentation was admirable in manner 
and spirit and, admitting that life is not 
a simple affair, was quite as judicial as 
was to be expected. 


Society 


Eisig CLews Parsons of New York 
justified the selection of her subject, big 
S and quotes included. Her shafts of 
wit, weilded by one who, being to the 
manner born, knew whereof she spoke, 
penetrated every weakness in “Society’s” 
armor and kept the audience rippling 
with applause. Perhaps what she un- 
covered could only by courtesy be dub- 
bed ideals; but they were aims and de- 
sires that serve that purpose as best 
they may. 

On May 3, Prof. Ernest C. Moore, of 
Harvard University, dealt with Educa- 
tion. Opinions differed as to the ade- 
quacy of the handling. One wondered 
how the improvisation differed from the 
paper that Mr. Moore was said to have 
had in his pocket. Chief Justice John 
Bradley Winslow of the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court, intentionally or otherwise, 
avoided the question of whether lawyers 
as lawyers have any ideals worth men- 
tioning and dealt with laws as enacted 
by legislatures or interpreted by courts, 
with the expanding scope of the police 
power. His excellent subject matter 
might have been classed under applied 
sociology or government quite as fitly as 
under “law.” The full intent of the ap- 
proving chuckles of the lawyer and the 
architect were lost on their equally ap- 
proving neighbors. 

Prof. Charles E. Merriam’s address 
on Ideals in Government was a masterly 
performance; keen analysis and self-ef- 
facing impartiality could hardly have 
been carried further. It would be a 
happy day if every American voter could 


ponder long and thoughtfully over such 
a presentation. 


Arts and Letters 


SHOULD WE or should we not be sur- 
prised that we floated on quiet waters 
over the discussion of business and labor, 
education and government, only to find 
rough seas and tempestuous voyaging in 
the realms of arts and letters? Prof. 
Paul Shorey would doubtless disclaim: 
any proclivity to standpatism in politics 
or poetry and would affirm that he was 
open-minded to all literary effort, while 
he insisted on the necessity of standards 
of critical judgment and the necessity 
for sound thinking in the field of esthet- 
ics, as well as for charm of form. Even 
so he took a fall out of many writers and 
modes of writing that have a present-day 
vogue. H. G. Wells, John Galsworthy, 
pseudo-science, vers libre (tine) and the 
youthful enthusiasm of the New Re- 
public all felt the lash. Loud and pro- 
longed applause, punctuated with mutter- 
ings of old fogyism and piffle, greeted 
his sallies. But with all his criticism of 
recent experiments in what he held to be 
amorphous literary forms and sloppy 
thinking, he frankly recognized and 
highly praised several clearly distinguish- 
ed ideals in present-day literary effort. 

Hardly less of a challenge to easy-go- 
ing acquiescence in the doctrine that all’s 
well with the fine arts today was Ralph 
Adams Cram’s assertion that the great 
art epochs were those in which the artist 
was the full expression, the true mouth- 
piece of the life of his time, able to ex- 
press that life in terms of his supreme 
craftsmanship because he was in and of 
it and in full harmony with it; whereas 
today, as for most days these past hun- 
dred years, the artist is the voice of pro- 
test against his time, its absorption in 
materialism, its neglect of the things of 
the spirit, is in fact the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness. Hence, argued 
Mr. Cram, we have great artists but not 
great art—hence, spiritual poverty amid 
great riches. Nonsense said some; but 
their protest was borne down by the 
chorus of praise. 


Music 


ProFEssor Dickinson of Oberlin ad- 
mitted the case against music as a crea- 
tive force in America of today by a plea 
of confession and avoidance, and sought 
for mitigating circumstance and hope for 
some happier time by seeking hither and 
yon evidences of a renaissance of popu- 
lar apprec‘ation and cultivation of good 
music in the action of municipal govern- 
ments, few and scattered but increasing 
in number and promise. And by the way, 
Professor Moore had ascribed to music 
and the trained sense of rhythm a high 
educational value in his talk on Ideals in 
Fducation and had referred to the almost 
supreme place assigned to musical edu- 
cation by Plato and other Greek writers. 
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On all these evenings the chairmen 
had most happily filled their appointed 
role, and had injected humor and wit 
into their routine duty. No matter of 
surprise in this, for the City Club has 
in itself no lack of good timber and the 
chairmen were picked men, all of them. 
[ venture to say, however, that the wit 
that the fourth presiding officer—Pro- 
fessor Tufts of the Department of Phil- 
osophy of the University of Chicago— 
brought to his task was a surprise to 
most of his audience. 

At the outset, Professor Tufts threw 
a cheerful glow on the path of a pretty 
stiff program by suggesting to the audi- 
ence that the managing committee, tak- 
ing their cue from the biological scien- 
tists, had taken the precaution to render 
the hearers immune by gradually in- 
creasing the professorial dose until now 
they were able to stand up under four 
heavyweight professors in one evening. 
As a matter of fact, stift though the 
program sounded, it had a tonic rather 
than a sedative effect. The three essay- 
ists, dealing each with a_ substantial 
theme, handled their subjects with such 
lucidity, enthusiasm and charm that at 
the close of the evening one hearer 
voiced the opinion of many when he said 
that every speaker had hit the bull’s eye 
squarely and that the effect on his mind 


was as stimulating in fact las the effect 
of good wine is often assumed to be in 
fiction. 

Prof. John M. Coulter|of Chicago 
talked of science and its ideals and of 
the fruitage that scientific methodology 
might be expected to belr in many 
fields. 

No characterization in a phrase can 
do justice to Prof. George A. Coe’s 
searching, candid and discriminating 
study of the religious ideals of today in 
America. Suffice it to say that it was 
admirable in matter and manner. The 
address of Prof. Harry Allen Over- 
street of New York on the Ideals of 
Contemporary American Philosophy was 
a fitting finale to the evening and to the 
entire series. Its lucidity was extraor- 
dinary, considering the difficulty of the 
theme and the briefness of the time. I 
have no doubt that many of his hearers 
heaved a sigh of relief to know that 
Kant and Hegel and their wire-drawn, 
mystical, metaphysical ilk were for the 
present at least being relegated to the 
philosophic curio shop, and that phil- 
osophy, mother of wisdom, was no long- 
er hesitating to walk on the solid earth, 
to deal with the immediate interests of 
mankind and to waive aside the attempt 
to compass all existence and all power, 
here and elsewhere, past, present and 
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future, in an unchangeable bomb-proof 
man-made formula. 

What of the series as a whole? 
Where did the attempted appraisal land 
us? 


ficulties and shortcomings. None ex- 


pressed serene satisfaction in things as | 
Yet even those | 


they are here and now. 
who were most sharply critical—such 


even as Messrs. Shorey and Cram and 


Coe—were not pessimistic as to the actu- 
ality of progress today. 


the discussion that can be set up as a dis- 


tinct contribution to a search for clear- 


cut ideals, so held as to be capable of 
being called national ideals, beyond ques- 
tion every thoughtful and open-minded 
hearer must have felt a glow of satisfac- 
tion that clear-thinking spokesmen for 


groups so diverse could, in good faith — 


and in full view of adverse facts, give as 


good a report and speak words so dis- — 


tinctly cheering. 


Beyond question, the City Club of | 


Chicago, thanks to the inspiration of the 
civic secretary, has performed a genu- 
ine public service by directing the 
thought of the community to this field 
in this manner and it is to be hoped that 


a way will be found to give the addresses | 


a wider publicity. 


Selecting Men for Jobs 


Dean Schneider’s Appraisal of Various Methods in Vocational Guidance 


the psychologist clash. When an 

engineer becomes an educator, how- 
ever, and when a psychologist declares 
that his science can be drawn upon to dis- 
cover vocational characteristics or apti- 
tudes, it can’t be expected that the two 
will go on very long ignoring each other. 

Herman Schneider, dean of the Col- 
lege of Engineering, University of Cin- 
cinnati, has locked horns with some of 
the experimental psychologists on the 
question of vocational guidance. The 
College of Engineering is famous for 
its co-operative system of trade teach- 
ing, whereby students are enabled to 
work alternate weeks for wages in the 
shops and offices of factories and com- 
mercial houses, so as to secure actual 
training during under-graduate study. 
Dean Schneider, as everyone knows, 
was recently employed by New York 
city to show how this educational de- 
vice could be introduced into the high 
schools of that city. 

Dean Schneider contends that “the 
old-fashioned plan of trying the man on 
the job without any previous examina- 
tion of any kind” is the most reliable 
plan he knows of for selecting men for 
the work for which they are to be 
trained. He believes that the movement 


|: ISN’T often that the engineer and 


for direct vocational guidance in public 
school systems possesses grave elements 
of danger. 


In searching for “fact bases” on which | 


to select men for work, Dean Schneider 
found four: 


“1. A chart of boy epochs indicated 
that at least a certain group of psy- 
chologists and philosophers hold to a 
theory that a boy from infancy to about 
the age of twenty-one years reproduces 
in periods the history of the human race. 

“2. A group in the scientific manage- 
ment field affirmed that an examination 
of physical characteristics, such as the 
shape of the fingers and shape of the 
head, diselosed aptitudes and abilities. 

“3. A school of experimental psy- 
chologists asserted that the methods of 
their science indicated characteristics or 
aptitudes of individuals. 

“4. There was the old-fashioned plan 
of trying the man on the job without 
any previous examination of any kind.” 


The first two of these “fact bases” 
Dean Schneider disposes of in short 
order. Without attempting to disprove 
the theory of boy epochs, he points out 
that from infancy to maturity character- 
istics peculiar to a period appear only 
to disappear. Of what value, then, he 
asks, are these characteristics as a guide 


to the boy’s later nature, or to his vo- 
cational aptitudes? 


The second proposed method seems to 


be a development, says Dean Schneider, 
of the old idea of phrenology. He and 


others at the College of Engineering © 


tried it out on people they knew, with 
decidedly negative results. They found 
men possessing the physical characteris- 
tics that ought to make them executives, 
but these men were anything but execu- 
tives. “We were forced to the conclu- 
sion,” he declares, “that this system was 
not reliable.” 

Coming to the third of the methods 
proposed, Dean Schneider says: 


“A number of books and magazine 
articles have given the public an im- 
pression that experimental psychology 
offered an instant and safe method for 
determining the proper career for any 
young man. The sources from which 
the proposal emanated commanded suf- 
ficient respect to warrant an inquiry in- 
to the manner of doing it; and since the 
acceptance of the doctrine would in- 
volve the shaping of the careers of 
young people, ordinary precaution sug- 
gested a comparison of the definitions 
and methods of experimental psychology 
with definitions and methods in the phys- 
ical sciences. The experimental psy- 
chologist places considerable emphasis 


None of the speakers blinked dif- 


All affirmed | 
the existence of wholesome tendencies. — 
And while perhaps nothing came out of | 


i 
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upon certain qualities or elements such 
as memory, attention, observation, sug- 
gestibility, apperception, and so on. To 
compare one person’s ability with an- 
other’s, or to analyze any one’s mental 
structure, tests for these qualities or 
elements have been devised. 

“Let us consider the quality or ele- 
ment memory and inquire concerning 
its definition and methods of test. The 
definitions given in various works are 
fairly well standardized. Two may be 
cited as illustrations: 

“*Memory is the retention, recall, and 
recognition of past impressions.’ 

““Memory is the reproduction of past 
impressions.’ 

“Impressions are coming to the mind 
constantly and in infinite variety. When 
we turn to the tests of memory, however, 
we find that they are restricted to re- 
membering a few things or words or 
digits. 

“The question at once arises: Do 
these tests indicate the degree of mem- 
ory; A great many tests could be de- 
vised, in some of which one’s record 
would be good and in others poor. For 
example, here are five: 

““1. A verse on a sheet of paper; ob- 
serve and reproduce. (It may be con- 
tended that previous training enters. in- 
' to this test. So it does; but so it does 
in any of the established tests, and to a 
varying degree. How shall these varia- 
tions be calibrated?) 

“2. A strain of music; 
produce. 

““3, Some digits on a card (as the 
psychologist does it); observe and re- 
produce. 

““4- A page from a_ philosophical 
work; observe and react as indicated 
below. 

“<5. A store window with a variety 
of articles in it; observe and react and 
write them.’ 

“We can take five young men and con- 
_ front them with these tests and after 
_ different periods of time get their re- 
actions. One young man will pass test 
number one and fail in the rest. An- 
other will pass number two and fail in 
the rest; and so on. Thus in the test 
_ which gives the page in philosophy, we 
could ask one week later for a state- 
ment of the philosophical doctrine. In 
the store window one young man would 
remember the musical instrument, an- 
other young man the colors of materials; 
and so on. 

_ “What do these tests indicate? Mere- 
ly that there are different kinds of mem- 
ory, and that the ability to pass a test 
depends upon the kind of memory one 
has.” * 

Recalling a test proposed for street- 
ear motormen, Dean Schneider points 
out what seems to him its fatal defect. 
This test, worked out by Prof. Hugo 
Munsterberg, of Harvard, is described 
in his book, Psychology and Industrial 
Efficiency [see THe Survey for April 
19, 1913, page 95]. Without mention- 
ing the Harvard psychologist, Dean 
Schneider says: 


listen and re- 


“Here again the psychologist did not 


take account of, or did not know, a 
mental difference known to any teacher 
of descriptive geometry, namely, an in- 
ability on the part of some individuals 
to translate the two dimensions on a 
drawing to the three dimensions of the 
thing drawn. The test attempted to re- 
produce by lines and digits on a card 
an actual condition which might con- 
front a motorman on his car. Tests on 
motormen, using a simple drawing of 
their carbarn, proved that some of the 
old, experienced motormen of excellent 
records could not ‘read’ the drawing, 
while others could. Some motormen 
with indifferent records could not ‘read’ 
the drawing and others could. Here 
again is a defect in the psychologist’s 
method.” 


Weakness of Test System 


Nort onty the tests themselves but the 
very methods used in applying them seem 
to Dean Schneider open to criticism. 
For example, every person knows, he 
says, that his mental and physical ac- 
tivities vary in acuteness from hour to 
hour and from day to day. An intestin- 
al sluggishness on one day might result 
in low grades. Again, a brazen boy 
would be less “nervous” when confront- 
ed with the tests than a diffident boy. 
A large number of tests, he declares, 
would have to be made to get a de- 
pendable average, and this repetition 
would itself destroy the value of the 
tests. 


“Tt may be contended,” he adds, “by 
the school of psychologists urging direct 
vocational guidance by psychological 
tests, that they calibrate by personal 
judgment for diffidence, poor sight, or 
poor hearing, inability to translate from 
two or three dimensions, unknown 
causes of great variations, physical con- 
dition, and other influences. But the 
moment the personal judgment of the 
tester enters, it becomes necessary to 
prove that this personal judgment is 
sound. It has not been so proven. It 
may not be assumed to be sound.” 


Finally, Dean Schneider declares that 
no correlations between known abilities 
and “psychological deductions” have re- 
sulted from the comparisons that have 
been made at the College of Engineer- 
ing. Two graduating classes, compris- 
ing students that have been in the col- 
lege five years, and are, therefore, pretty 
well known to their instructors, have 
now been tested, and a third is being 
tested. This testing of the tests them- 
selves has failed, says Dean Schneider, 
to bear out the claims of the psycholo- 
gists. 

The fourth method of selecting men 
for the work they are to do, discussed 
by Dean Schneider, is the “test on the 
actual job.” This method “is as old as 
the hills,’ he says, but it is the only one 
that “insures a reliable verdict.” In 
applying it, a worker’s failure is as sig- 
nificant as his success, and both should 
be carefully analyzed. 
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.When a student appears at the Col- 
lege of Engineering from one of the 
high schools with sixteen credits and a 
statement that he wants to take the co- 
Operative‘ course in, say, electrical en- 
gineering, that is usually all the college 
knows about the young man. Experi- 
ence has taught them to classify this 
man’s “want” under one of three heads. 
He wants to be an electrical engineer: 

1. Because he thinks there is money 
in it. 

2. Because “under no circumstances 
could be be one.” Electricity has mys- 
tified him; it has in it the elements of 
wizardry and he does not understand it; 
therefore, he wants to know about it. 

3. Because “his soul wants to express 
itself and can express itself through 
electrical engineering.” 


“How shall we determine,” asks Dean 
Schneider, “which of these ‘wants’ he 
possesses when he says he wants to be 
an electrical engineer? ; 

“Now a job can usually be defined 
broadly by the major characteristics 
needed for success on it. Thus a bridge 
erection job needs an outdoor, roving, 
directive, original, dynamic man; a 
punch press job needs an indoor, settled, 
dependent, imitative, static man. If a 
student is successful on a job it is as- 
sumed he possesses the characteristics 
which the job requires; if he is not, an 
analysis is made to ascertain which of 
the characteristics he lacks, and it is 
concluded that he probably has the op- 
posites of the lacking ones. So in time 
over a range of jobs, a student shows 
certain characteristics and a lack of cer- 
tain other ones. Upon a knowledge of 
him obtained in this way we safely 
‘guarantee’ upper classmen for more re- 
sponsible jobs. The method is crude, 
but it is the best we can find. 

“We can guarantee men after three 
years of the co-operative course for cer- 
tain jobs, but we cannot guarantee other 
men for like jobs. The reason why. we 
cannot guarantee men would not. be 
found by the methods of experimental 
psychology. For example, we have be- 
fore us now a case of a civil engineering 
student in his fourth year, who ought ‘to 
be, according to our system, on a direc- 
tive job. While he has the necessary 
theoretical and practical knowledge for 
such a job, it has been shown conclu- 
sively in practical work that as soon as 
he gets a little power he gets such a 
case of big head that he loses all sense 
of relative proportions and makes woe- 
ful blunders.” 

In conclusion, Dean Schneider points 
out that the science of applied psy- 
chology seems to be at the point where 
chemistry was when it was alchemy. 
Vocational guidance, he says, should ac- 
company work; it cannot safely precede 
it for juvenile workers. It should be 
continuous until the young man or young 
woman is at least eighteen years of age. 
Hence, mental training and direction by 
the school should accompany actual 
work. 


Shall New York City Untax Buildings? 
| 


A Review of the Report on Taxation 


By C. C. Wilhamson 


MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, NEW YORK CITY 


HE progress of the agitation for 

exempting buildings from the 

whole or a part of the general 
property tax in New York city received 
a decisive check when Mayor Mitchel’s 
Committee on Taxation, after nearly two 
years of study and investigation of the 
proposal, recently submitted a report un- 
favorable to the scheme. Such a con- 
clusion will naturally not be acceptable 
to the out-and-out single taxers who may 
feign disappointment or ‘indignation, 
while they continue their agitation, in- 
wardly pleased that through the work of 
this committee their views have received 
so much publicity. The effect of this 
report on the single tax propaganda is 
a matter of peculiar interest, for no one 
who has followed the agitation at all 
closely has failed to see that, whatever 
other elements it may contain, its motive 
power has been the persistence of a 
handful of single tax theorists. 

Recent minor successes in western 
Canada and a few small cities in Ameri- 
can states seem to have . encouraged 
them to attack the enemy, land monopoly, 
in its most conspicuous stronghold. Per- 
haps the strength of the real estate in- 
terests of New York city may be com- 
pared with the strength of Verdun. The 
single taxers, too, have imitated the 
tactics of the German general staff by 
throwing every ounce of their strength 
against the strongest point of the 
enemy’s line. Moreover, they have been 
repulsed, though doubtless they will at- 
tribute defeat to treachery. 

The relative importance to the single 
tax propaganda of even a partial suc- 
cess in this campaign for untaxing build- 
ings in New York city may be measured 
by the magnitude of the real estate values 
of the metropolis. It may be a surprise 
to some to learn that about one-sixth 
of the total value of all real property 
and improvements in the United States 
is to be found within the limits of Great- 
er New York. Stated in another way, 
the real estate values of New York city 
exceed the total values of all the real 
property and improvements in twenty- 
nine of our American states. 

In referring to the agitation for un- 
taxing buildings as primarily a single 
tax propaganda, the fact is not over- 
looked that the measure has been cham- 
pioned by many intelligent citizens who 
do not bear the single tax label. Per- 
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haps the scheme would have had greater 
chance of success had it not had the ac- 
tive support of the single tax agitators. 
One does not have to worship at the 
shrine of Henry George to find a reason 
for transferring at least a part of the 
real estate tax from buildings to land. 

In American states it has always been 
customary to relieve from taxation any- 
thing the production of which it is de- 
sirable to encourage. For the purpose 
of stimulating their production, many 
states exempt such classes of property 
as fruit trees, vessels, forests, irrigation 
works and many kinds of factories. To 
stimulate the production of houses in 
order to reduce rents and relieve con- 
gestion of population, why should not 
the tax on buildings be lightened or re- 
moved? 

Consideration must be given to the so- 
cial and economic effects of taxation. 
We no longer tolerate the window tax, 
because we know too well the impor- 
tance of light and air. Numerous 
bricked-up windows still to be observed 
in England tell the story of how the 
working classes once sought to lighter 
the burden of taxation by sacrificing the 
windows in their homes. It would per- 
haps not be wholly irrational to look 
upon the congested condition of our tene- 
ments as a similar effort to evade the 
burden of a rent-increasing tax on build- 
ings. It was, indeed, a clever bit of 
strategy on the part of single taxers to 
disguise their propaganda in a Society 
to Lower Rents and Reduce Taxes on 
Homes. 

Writing in THe Survey two years ago 
(March 7, 1914) Prof. E. R. A. Seligman 
asserted: “It is well known that the peo- 
ple behind the present movement [to re- 
duce the tax on buildings] are the small 
but active band of single taxers whose 
ultimate aim is to levy all taxes on bare 
land values. In order, however, not to 
affright the public, the scheme is now 
introduced in the guise of a slow, grad- 
ual reduction of the tax on buildings.” 


F THERE be a danger that the single 

tax may be smuggled into New York 
city thus thinly disguised, much of the 
responsibility may “be charged to the 
findings of the New York City Commis- 
sion on Congestion of Population, ap- 
pointed by the Board of Aldermen in 
1910, to “prepare a comprehensive plan 


for the present relief and future pre- 
vention of congestion of population.” 


One of its thirteen sub-committees was | 


on taxation, its chairman being Prof. 
F, J. Goodnow, of Columbia University, 
now president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. — 

This committee came to the conclusion, 
after studying the question and holding 
public hearings, that it is “practically 
certain that an increase in the rate of 
taxation on land and a decrease of the 
rate on buildings would have the effect 
of encouraging building in the outlying 
sections of the city, as well as of forc- 
ing land into the market which is now 
held for speculation.” The commission 
reported that the “city’s tax system has 


discouraged the construction of tene-' 


ments and other buildings by penalizing 
the man who improves land while the 
man who holds land out of use in order 
to secure speculative increase of land 
values is helped.” It recommended, 
therefore, that the rate of taxation upon 
buildings should be reduced to half that 
on land, the reduction to be spread over 
a period of five years. 


This report was submitted in March, | 


1911. In the next three sessions of the 
legislature bills were introduced to carry 
its tax recommendation into effect. In 
the meantime Mayor Gaynor’s Commis- 
sion on New Sources of Revenue, which 
reported in January, 1913, had studied 


the question with care and had come to © 


the conclusion that the experiment would 
be a rather dangerous one and that the 
desired result could best be obtained by 
means of an unearned increment tax. 
Nevertheless, a persistent agitation car- 
ried on by several societies made such 
headway that in 1914 the Herrick- 
Schaap bill, proposing to submit the plan 
to a referendum, seemed to have some 
chance of passing. 

One of Mayor Mitchel’s campaign 
promises was to appoint a board of com- 


petent persons to investigate the ques- — 


tion thoroughly. On February 20, 1914, 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment, after a hearing on the referendum 
bill held at the request of the Society 


to Lower Rents, passed a resolution in — 


which it “earnestly deprecated the pas- 


sage of the Herrick-Schaap bill, or any 


similar legislation until the question in- 
volved has been given the care- 
ful investigation which its importance 
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demands, and the mayor has 
made a thorough and impartial study of 
the subject of taxation upon lands and 
buildings.” 
Such were the events which led up to 
Mayor Mitchel’s appointment, in April, 
1914, of a committee on taxation to in- 
vestigate the proposed untaxing of build- 
ings. Prominent advocates of the meas- 
ure as well as its opponents were named 
as members. Frederic C. Leubuscher, 
president of the Society to Lower Rents 
and Reduce Taxes on Homes and one of 
the strongest advocates of the proposal, 
together with some of the ablest single 
taxers and men with single tax leanings 
were given a place on the committee. 
-Real estate and other interests affected 
were well represented. Alfred E. Marl- 
ing, of the real estate firm of Horace 
E. Ely and Company, who had appeared 
against the MHerrick-Schaap bill at 
Albany, was selected by the committee 
as chairman. Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, 
the well-known authority on taxation and 
the leading spokesman of the opponents 
of the scheme, was made chairman of 
_the Executive Committee and had chief 
direction of the work. Lawson Purdy, 
president, and all other members of the 
city Department of Taxes and Assess- 
-ments, were included in the membership. 
Every shade of opinion was repre- 
sented and the final report shows, in its 
numerous minority, dissenting and con- 
curring opinions, that every member was 
given the fullest opportunity to state his 
_views. After carefully weighing all the 
arguments and counter arguments the 
majority of the committee comes to the 
conclusion that it would be unwise in 
the city of New York to exempt build- 
ings from taxation. Admitting that as 
a matter of principle the scheme might 
promise certain advantages, losses to the 
community as a whole, under existing 
economic conditions in New York city 
would, the majority holds, outweigh any 
probable gains. A minority report, con- 
curred in by six members, restates all 
‘the arguments pro and con and reaches 
the opposite view of the conclusion to 
be drawn from the evidence placed be- 
fore the committee. 


TATED in the briefest possible form, 

these are the questions which the ma- 
jority answers in the negative with clear 
and convincing arguments: 


(1) Is land so fundamentally differ- 
ent from other species of property as the 
single taxers claim? Are property in 
land and income from land so essentially 
different from other kinds of income and 
property that from the social and econ- 
omic point of view a hard and fast line 
should be drawn between them? 

(2) Does private ownership of land 
result in any real sense in an anti-social 
monopoly? And, specifically, is there 
any evidence of the existence of a land 
monopoly in New York city? 

(3) Is speculation in land one of the 
great evils in modern cities? Are great 


profits made in speculation in New York 
real estate? Is such speculation re- 
sponsible in any special way for conges- 
tion and other social and economic 
evils ? 

(4) Will the untaxing of buildings 
lead to appreciably lower rents, increased 
wages or less unemployment? Will the 
scheme reduce congestion and encourage 
the building of small homes in the sub- 
urbs instead of tenement houses and 
flats ? 

(5) Is it true that everything spent 
by the municipality ultimately accrues to 
the advantage of the land-owner and 
that everyone else pays in higher rents 
for the benefits he receives from gov- 
ernmental activities? 


Not content with merely showing why 
in its opinion the proposal is undesirable 
or inexpedient, the majority sets forth 
various disadvantages which are believed 
to be inherent in it. (1) It is pointed 
out, in the first place, that the change 
proposed would result in confiscation of 
property and that, too, of a kind of prop- 
erty in which people have been encour- 
aged to invest. Not only would many 
honest real estate owners be deprived 
of one-eighth of the capital value of 
their property, but they would have to 
pay out more every year in taxes, while 
to attempt to lessen the injustice by in- 
creasing the rate gradually over a term 
of years “would be like pulling a man’s 
teeth out one by one instead of pulling 
them all together.” This argument, 
however, is answered without much diff- 
culty by the minority, though nowhere 
do the advocates of exempting buildings 
show how any of the increased burden 
on land is to be made to fall on any but 
the present owners, nor does it appear 
to the writer that they anywhere suc- 
ceed in showing that land speculation 
will not continue after the change is ef- 
fected, only on a basis of reduced capital 
values. 

(2) In the second place, the majority 
agree that the immediate result of the 
adoption of the scheme would be a great 
real estate panic, by instantly stopping 
the lending of money on mortgage and 
causing existing loans to be called in. 
To this assertion, the reply is made that 
the danger of a real estate panic is 
wholly imaginary. 

(3) It is further contended by the 
majority that the untaxing of buildings 
would tend to increase the city’s ex- 
penses, for the reason that if the plan 
resulted in a more intensive use of valu- 
able land—as both sides agree it would— 
congestion per acre would be increased 
and immense sums would have’ to be 
expended for breathing spaces and city 
parks; streets would have to be widened 
to permit of the increased traffic; fire 
hazards would be augmented, and in 
every way the difficulties and the cost of 
municipal administration would be in- 
creased. The possibility that more 
money might have to be spent in these 
ways is conceded, but it is claimed, on 
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the other hand, that savings in expense 
brought about by having a more compact 
city would offset such increases. 

(4) Again, it is, pointed out that 
financial administration would be made 
more difficult by forcing the tax rate up 
beyond the constitutional limit and by 
depressing real estate values to such an 
extent as to wipe out the small existing 
margin of the city’s debt-incurring ca- 
pacity. Upon these arguments the ma- 
jority seems to place but little emphasis 
and they are easily disposed of by the 
minority. 

(5) As its final argument, the ma- 
jority contends that New York city, 
“with its immense vested interests and 
its delicate relations with the commerce 
and finance of the entire country” is not 
a proper place and that the present, of 
all times, is the very worst in which to 
try out this experiment. If the plan is 
to be put into effect at all it should be 
done on a rising real estate market, 
where the shock can be absorbed. To all 
of which the minority’s replies, in es- 
sence: “Of all times and of all places 
this time and this city are the most 
favorable for instituting the change. If 
the plan is a good one New 
York’s need for it is the greatest, and 
the present time is the best. 

While we are all shaken up anyhow is 
the time to prepare to settle down on 
right lines if we ever hope to do so.” 


VER since this agitation began half 

a dozen years ago, its spokesmen 
have pointed to similar measures in ef- 
fect in other countries, and especially in 
western Canada, as final proof of their 
contention, So much had been made of 
the single tax experiments in these-Can- 
adian cities both by advocates and op- 
ponents of untaxing buildings, that the 
committee immediately dispatched Dr. 
Robert Murray Haig, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, to ascertain the facts at first 
hand in regard to the plan, not only in 
Canada, but in the few American cities 
where it has been tried. 

Dr. Haig’s report, which figured large- 
ly in the committee’s hearings and de- 
liberations, is a valuable document, con- 
taining a full account of the experiments 
and also much information in regard to 
the conditions, financial, economic and 
social, affecting their operation. Later, 
Dr. Haig was engaged by the committee 
to study and analyze a large quantity of 
data taken from the assessment rolls of 
New York city bearing on the probable 
effects of the exemption of improve- 
ments. In his report on this subject, 
Dr. Haig found that the plan would pro- 
duce too great a variety of results to 
permit of any brief or accurate gen- 
eralization. “Two conclusions, how- 
ever,” he says, “stand forth very promi- 
nently. In the first place, the change 
promises ultimate benefits of considerable 
importance to all tenants, and to many 
of the home owners in the outlying bor- 
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oughs. These benefits, however, may be 
very slow of realization. Secondly, the 
owners of land would be charged with 
these benefits. The cost, in turn, would 
also be considerable.” 

The work of the committee was not 
confined to the untaxing of buildings, 
although that was the principal question 
considered. At the special request of the 
mayor an investigation of possible 
sources of additional revenue was made 
which resulted in the recommendation 
either of a state income tax as a sub- 
stitute for the personal property tax or 
an abilities tax, composed of a habita- 
tion tax, an occupation tax and a salaries 
tax. As regards a low rate on intangible 
personalty, the committee came to the 
conclusion that it would represent a step 
backward instead of forward, although 
a small minority reports at length in its 
favor. 

The suggestion of a super-tax on land 
values was discussed and dismissed by 
a majority of the committee as even 
more undesirable from every point of 
view than the exemption of improve- 
ments. Professor Seligman and others, 
however, vigorously dissent and present 
the case in favor of a super-tax, to be 
adopted in lieu of an increment tax on 
land values, a proposal which is endorsed 
by a majority of the committee. This 
latter recommendation is for an annual 
tax of 1 per cent on all future increases 
of land values, making the assessed 
value of the property at the time the law 
is passed the base from which increments 
are to be calculated. 

Such a tax, it is held, would in time 
yield a substantial revenue from those 
best able to pay, without impairing pres- 
ent capital values. 

One of the chief objections to the ex- 
emption of improvements was that in 
many sections of the city land values are 
stationary or falling at the present time, 
whereas reason and Canadian experience 
both show that the time to shift the tax 
burden from buildings to land is when 
land values are rising and the more 
rapidly values are rising the easier it is 
to make the change without disturbance. 
In a large city like New York values 
are likely to be rising in some sections 
and falling in others. Exemption of im- 
provements, however, must apply to all 
sections alike. The increment tax, there- 
fore, would have the merit of taking for 
public use a part of any increase in land 
values without accentuating falling 
values in other sections of the city. 

On the whole, this report is to be con- 
sidered, as is pointed out by L. A. Tan- 
zef, executive secretary of the commit- 
tee, “not as a scientific study of the 
theory of taxation, but rather as the ef- 
fort of a number of earnest men of 
ability and experience, differing greatly 
from each other in temperament and 
point of view, to find a solution of the 
vital practical problems with which the 
city of New York is today confronted.” 
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Industry 


DEMOGRACY im INDUSTRY | 


FFICIALS of the United States 
() Steel Corporation breathed a 

long sigh of relief when the 
Westinghouse troubles at Pittsburgh, 
that at one time threatened to cause a 
flare-up in the steel industry, died down 
with scarcely a whisper in the mills of 
the corporation. There had been a wild 
demonstration before the Edgar Thom- 
son mills of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany at Braddock, during which three 
men were killed, but the Carnegie em- 
ployes remained faithful to their twelve- 
hour jobs, unmoved by the shouts of 
“eight hours,” that came from the.crowd 
outside. 

It was natural that Judge Elbert H. 
Gary, who as chairman of the board of 
directors of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration is its executive head, should 
desire to express to the employes official- 
ly his appreciation of their loyalty. 
Neither was it surprising that when he 
had decided to send them a congratula- 
tory message he should be in a hurry 
about it. No waiting for the slow 
process of the United States mails, a 
telegram was the thing. 

But then arose a serious question. 
The head of a corporation employing 
over 200,000 men wanted to convey his 
cordial greetings to some 25,000 of them. 
How could it be done? It would cost 
a lot of money to send 25,000 telegrams, 
and Judge Gary didn’t have their names 
anyway. One can imagine him puzzling 
over the situation. 

“Let’s see. Can’t I send this telegram 
to someone in a representative capacity 
who could receive it for all the others? 
Hm—what representatives do they have? 
They are church members, lots of them. 
Would it do to send it to some priest? 
Come to think of it, though, some of 
them must be Protestants. Well, then, 
some prominent Slavic business man 
who is recognized as a leader of his 
people. Most of our employes belong to 
the Slavic races, I think. I guess I'll 
ask James about that. 

“Come in, James. Our employes in 
Pittsburgh are all Slavs, aren’t they? 
Poles and Slovaks and races like that? 
Oh, we have thirty different races in 
all? And, of course, some of them are 
Americans! ; 

“I might send a telegram to Senator 
Oliver. Most of them voted for him, 
but somehow that doesn’t strike me as 
the thing. 

“Great Scott, James, haven’t these 
men got anything in common? Don’t 


they belong to anything? There is — 
something that workingmen belong to— 
I’ve heard of it, but I can’t think of it © 
this minute. What is it, James? a5 
“Oh, yes. Unions, that’s it. Don't |) 
our men belong.to unions? 
“Wait a minute, though. I believe 
it was unions that we voted to eliminate 
as soon as we could, back in 1903 soon — 
after we started in business. Of course, — 
our men don’t belong to unions. They 
might have gone on strike if they had 
belonged to unions and then 1 wouldnt | 
be sending this telegram. | 
“T have it. The interests of our men | 
are taken care of and their wants fully | 
understood by the officials of the com- | 
pany in the Pittsburgh office. That's © 
why the men don’t need unions. Who © 
could represent the roll hands and heat- © 
ers and blast furnace tenders better than ~ 
Judge Reed?” a 
So it was to Judge Reed, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Carnegie | 
Steel Company, that Judge Gary, from | 
his office at the headquarters of the © 
United States Steel Corporation, sent 
the following telegram: | 


“The Steel Corporation and all its | 
subsidiaries highly appreciate the cour- 
age, loyalty and fairness displayed by | 
the employes during the -recent labor — 
troubles. They have clearly demon- — 
strated a desire to reciprocate what they | 
believe to be a reasonable attitude on || 
the part of their employers. And they — 
have set an example which will have 
widespread influence for good. We 
must never waver in our effort to be 
considerate and just in our treatment of 
all questions affecting their welfare. 
Their interests and ours are mutual and — 
interdependent. I heartily congratulate 
our local officials on the tact and good 
judgment shown under the trying diffi- 
culties now happily ended.” 


And there was great joy in the 
humble home of Tony Andrewkovysky 
on Furnace Alley, Braddock, Pa. 

JiAcn 


RHEUMATISM AN INDUS- 
TRIAL ACCIDENT 


VERDICT in which rheumatism 

was recognized as an “accident” 
under the British workmen’s compensa- 
tion act is reported in a London letter 
to the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. The case was an appeal to 
the House of Lords from a Scotch 
Court of Sessions. 
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The Revolution 


Written for the Labor Pageant, held by the Rand School 
of Social Science, New York, in commemoration of tts 
tenth anniversary, April 28 to May 1 


By Arturo GIOVANNITTI 


RISE, then, 


ditt LABUK PAGEANT PRIZE POSTER, BY GUY MOKIUN 


last, 


Through you 


My brothers, 


Arise, then, 
Ye men of-the plow and hammer; 
Ye men of the helm and the lever; 
And send forth to the four winds of the earth 
Your new proclamation of freedom which shall be the 


Which shall be the last and abide forevermore 


Through your united strength 

Order shall become equity, 

Law shall become liberty, 

Duty shall become love, 

And religion shall become truth. 
Through you the man beast shall die; 
And the man be born. 

And lo! and behold, 


Peace shall reign forever! 
And this shall be called the revolution. 


A water-pump broke at a large col- 
_liery on October 23, 1914. A miner 
regularly employed as a brusher was 
sent down into the pit. On reaching the 
bottom he was ordered to bale the water. 
For eight hours he stood in water up to 
his chest. Six days later a physician 
declared that the increasing pain and 
stiffness in the man’s joints was sub- 
acute rheumatism. The man was inca- 
pacitated until March, 1915. 

Viscount Haldane said that, had the 
man died while so exposed, there was 
no doubt that a claim for injury from 
accident would have been supported; he 
was unable, therefore, to see why a claim 
respecting the less serious mishap should 
be excluded merely because a few hours 
passed before the results of entering the 
water became apparent. This was the 
opinion of the other lords, also, and the 
appeal was dismissed. 


AMOS, THE PROPHET, IN 
CALIFORNIA 


INCE the days of Amos the prophet, 

camps have been in deplorable con- 
dition. Amos reported that the Lord 
complained of them thuswise: “And I 
have made the stink of your camps to 
come up into your nostrils and yet have 
ye not returned unto me.” 

For some reason we are still lament- 
ably slow about “returning.” We seem 
to consider the migratory workers, the 
camp dwellers, a species apart. They 
suffer the lack of the ordinary necessi- 
ties of decency, absence of bathing fa- 
cilities, swarms of flies, contaminated 


drinking water, decaying refuse, and so 
on. 

Through its Commission of Immigra- 
tion and Housing, California is trying 
to waken camp operators to a sense of 
decency. An effective alarm is the san- 
itation law allowing criminal charges to 
be brought against the offender after a 
five days’ warning. The law became ef- 
fective August 8, 1915, and in substance 
provides: (1) that camps in which five 
or more persons are employed come un- 
der its jurisdiction; (2) that bunks, 
tents and other sleeping places be kept 
clean and that there shall be sufficient 
air space; (3) that mess tent and 
kitchen shall be kept clean and sanitary, 
and openings screened; (4) that suit- 
able screened toilet facilities be provid- 
ed; (5) that garbage and kitchen waste 
be removed once a day and disposed of 
in such a way as not to become insani- 
tary; (6) that owner, superintendent or 
foreman may each be responsible; (7) 
that neglect may be punished after a five 
days’ notice with a fine of not more 
than $200 or by imprisonment. for not 
more than sixty days, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 

The commission existed two years be- 
fore the law went into effect. Most of 
this time was spent in an educational 
campaign to acquaint operators and 
workers with model camp equipment. 
Since last year there has been decided 
improvement in the sanitation of camps, 
but much more is still to be desired. 
From July 1, 1915, to January 1, 1916, 
663 camps were inspected. The statis- 
tics in the second annual report of the 


commission, just published, are based 
on. the findings in these camps. One- 
half of the laborers are still housed in 
fair or bad camps. Inspectors are few 
in number, due to the limitation of ap- 
propriation for this purpose. Some op- 
erators erect insanitary camps trusting 
that they will be overlooked, and camps 
are often in inaccessible places, so that 
reinspection after five days and prompt 
enforcement of the law is not always 
possible. 

The report shows that 19 camps pro- 
vided no bunks at all for their laborers, 
that 19 more provided an insufficient 
number, and in 147 the sleeping quarters 
were insanitary. fifty-two camps, in 
11 of which there were women and chil- 
dren, had no toilets; 159 camps had 
toilets too filthy for use; and in 62 
camps, men, women and children used 
the same toilets. 

Two hundred and forty camps had no 
bathing facilities, but 420 were either 
located on rivers, streams, etc., or pro- 
vided baths. Of these 420 baths, 410 
were reported used either weekly, semi- 
weekly or daily—on 8 there were no 
data as to use and only two camps re- 
ported that bathing facilities were not 
used, another indisputable proof of the 
fallacy of the “coal-in-the-bath-tub” 
theory. The commission recommends 
shower baths which have been installed 
in a large number of camps. 

The greatest number of violations oc- 
curred in the matter of manure disposal. 
Out of 430 camps with stables, 233 left 
the manure piled in great heaps in the 
vicinity of the cook and sleeping tents. 
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In view of the many campaigns launch- 
ed against the fly: pest and the publicity 
given to the fact that they breed more 
rapidly in manure than anywhere else, 
it is disheartening to find owners and 
superintendents so disregardful of the 
danger to their workers and the com- 
munity. What wonder, then, that “con- 
tinuing their existence in these ranks 
they [the laborers] begin to lose self- 
respect”? 

There are, of course, many other fac- 
tors which combine with poor housing 
to destroy the migratory worker’s seli- 
respect. The commission has gathered 
statistics on many of these subjects 
which, it is hoped, will lead to better 
understanding on all sides and, where 
possible, to corrective legislation. The 
wages, cost of meals, percentage of 
skilled and unskilled workers, the num- 
ber of foreign-born, the nationalities 
preferred by foremen, the number of 
naturalized foreigners, the question of 
literacy and of schools, are tabulated 
and the results are worth careful study. 

So, at last there seems to be hope of 
betterment of conditions affecting the 
life of the California migratory worker 
who has been, if not a man without a 
country, a man without a home, without 
a family, without a chance. 

ExLizaABetH M. WaAGENET. 


HEROISM NOT A BAR TO 
COMPENSATION 


EROISM in an employe is a virtue 

for which the employer must pay. 
At least so the insurance companies 
interpret the decision recently rendered 
by the Court of Appeals in the case of 
Mary Waters against the W. J. Taylor 
Contracting Company of New York. 

Roger Waters was one of three men 
employed by the Taylor company in the 
excavation of a cellar. Men employed 
by another company were at work on 
the sewer connecting the Taylor excava- 
tion with the street. In this drain under 
the street a landslide started, smothering 
beneath it one of the men. The three 
workmen in the cellar ran for the sewer 
trench, Waters in the rear. The help 
of his two fellow workmen was evi- 
dently proving ineffective. The passage- 
way was too narrow for Waters to crowd 
by. So he scrambled over the backs of 
the two other workmen, grabbed the 
man about the waist, and hoisted him up 
on to the sidewalk, uninjured. 

In making this effort, Waters started 
another landslide, under which he was 
buried. When he finally was freed by 
his companions, he was taken to the hos- 
pital. There he apparently recovered 
rapidly, and was.sent home. The next 
day, however, he died. 

The Industrial Commission of New 
York granted compensation to Mary 
Waters, the widow, and the insurance 
companies appealed the case. The Court 
of Appeals upheld the decision of the 
Industrial Commission. 
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Three Platforms 


A review of their treatment of the great social and international 
issues ushered in by the war 


By Paul U. Kelogg 


HERE is every prospect that the 
speeches of two men, rather than 
the outgivings of any party in its 
plattorm, will turn the scales in the 
political campaign now begun. 

Three platforms are now before the 
people. The executive committee of the 
Socialists is meeting this week in Chi- 
cago; the Prohibitionists do not come 
together until July. 

The Progressives subordinated their 
platform to fusing with the Republicans 
on issues born of the war. The re- 
sulting document, whatever its loss in 
the credal aspirations of the Progressive 
platform of 1912, has one compensation. 
It has singleness of purpose and relates 
everything it touches to that. It is an 
editorial, a brief, a preachment of mili- 
tant, self-reliant, self-righteous nation- 
alism. 

The Republicans took over this head- 
piece but plucked it of its plumes—so 
much so that the Democratic party found 
no difficulty in making the cap fit and 
donning it, too, a week later. Two ob- 
vious courses were open to the Republi- 
cans: one to damn the Democratic ad- 
ministration and the other to come out 
with clear-cut policies in another direc- 
tion on which they could go before the 
voters. They chose the first of these 
courses, and for the rest “stood pat,’ 
counting apparently on their historic 
strength in numbers and the disaffections 
against the Wilson policies to make them 
residuary legatee in the balloting. Not 
what their party proposes to do but what 
the Democrats have done badly is the 
Republican offering. 

The Democrats, with the advantage of 
having the other platforms before them 
at St. Louis, came forward with the 
record of domestic legislation of their 
first two years, appealed to the inchoate 
pacifism of the country on the ground 
of having kept us out of war, and to 
the nascent patriotic fervor by a belated 
preparedness. Moreover, according as 
you look at it, they rifled wholesale the 
“social and industrial justice” sections 
oi the Progressive platform of 1912, or 
gave expression to the constructive vis- 
ion of the younger group of Demo- 
cratic leaders, like Secretary Baker, who 
are coming to the front. 

Mr. Wilson is credited with having 
had a master hand in the St. Louis 
platform, while Mr. Hughes had no per- 
sonal relation or say as,to the written 
message of his party. But the Presi- 
dent temperamentally acts after events 
rather than creates them. He responds 
to currents in public sentiment rather 
than broaches them. The Democratic 


platform, therefore, throws more light 
on the last two years than forecasts the 
next two. Mr. Wilson has, indeed, 
foraged out from it in several direc- 
tions, to meet new currents of sentiment 
while it was in process of incubation— 
in his hospitality to the proposal of a 
league of peace; for instance, and his 
talk on militarism at West Point. So 
that in the one case as in the other, now 
that Mr. Hughes has broken silence, it is 
to the personal utterances of the two 
men that -we must turn for such positive 
proposals as will give the voters a real 
choice of ways for the United States. 

The fact remains, however, that these 
conventions afforded the American peo- | 
ple their first chance to declare in a | 
representative way their intention with 
respect to the great social and interna- 
tional issues ushered in by the war. They 
afford a first, if fragmentary, exhibit of 
what, so far, we have come to stand 
for, or what the political leaders guess 
we do. 

For foreign relations are to us a new 
thing in this generation as subject mat- 
ter for party leadership and cleavage. 
That is perhaps the only extenuation 
which we can offer for the tragic fail- 
ure of American public opinion to make 
itself felt among the peoples at war as 
something to tie to in the midst of the 
stress—something that offered vision and 
strength and reserves of faith that could 
be counted upon to be for democracy, 
for justice and for liberty come what 
may—something to bolster the courage © 
that will be needed to build a new order © 
out of the wreck of war. : 


National Solidarity 


CrLearty, if America is to count as 
a force in world opinion, or as a par- 
ticipant in laying the framework for 
a new understanding among nations, we 
must have national solidarity, a common 
mind to play our part. And it is signifi- 
cant that this fact, in its constructive in- 
ternational bearings, no less than in its 
relation to defense against foreign ag- 
gression, is recognized in all three plat- 
forms. As we shall see, they do not go 
much beyond a mere recognition of it; 
but that is something. The Democrats 
talk of the “part the United States is to 
play in the new day of international re- 
lationships which is now upon us.” “We 
have certain basic duties as members of 
an international community,” say the 
Progressives. 

So, national solidarity has been set 
down as the first of the internal policies 
called for by the war situation. “We ap- 
peal to all Americans,” say the Republi- 
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cans, “whether naturalized or native- 
born, to prove to the world that we are 
Americans in thought and in deed, with 
one loyalty, one hope, one aspiration.” 
“There is gathered here in American, 
the best of the blood, the industry, the 
genius of the whole world,” assert the 
Democrats, “the elements of a great 
race, and a magnificent society to be 
melted into a mighty and splendid na- 
tion.” “The assertion and triumphant 
demonstration of the indivisibility and 
coherent strength of the nation,” they 
assert, “is the supreme issue of the day.” 

The seamy side of this new spread- 
eagledom is not slow to reveal itself. 
Thus the Progressives, who beat the 
Democrats to the familiar simile of im- 
migration by some ten days, have this to 
say: “If in this melting-pot of a hundred 
nations, the children of any fail to find 
our common destiny worthy of common 
devotion and defense, we shall sustain 
irreparable loss of national character.” 
While the President, in the paragraphs 
on “hyphenism” he insisted should be 
added to the platform, offers this hair 
shirt to the pro-Germans who had been 
attacking him on the U-boat issues: “We 
condemn all alliances and combinations 
of individuals in this country of what- 
ever nationality or descent who agree 
and conspire together for the purpose 
of embarrassing or weakening our gov- 
ernment, or of improperly influencing or 
coercing our public representatives in 
dealing or negotiating with any foreign 
power.” Adding, with the cautious Re- 
publican outgiving in mind, “We con- 
demn any political party which, in view 
of the activity of such conspirators, sur- 
renders its integrity or modifies its 
policy.” 

Now the Republicans waved the bloody 
shirt too long to their own political ad- 
vantage in the decades following the 
Civil War, to win them much sympathy 
under present circumstances; but the 
hyphen bugaboo has too much similarity 
to the old rancors to lead many people 
to wish the Democrats success with it. 
Independent Democrats have indeed ex- 
pressed the hope that a clean-cut deliv- 
erance by Mr. Hughes would at one and 
the same time eliminate the hyphen as 
a talking point, and leave the German 
extremists high and dry, to the ease- 
ment of mind of the vast bulk of Ameri- 
cans of German origin whom we may 
believe they have misrepresented. None- 
theless, the exaggeration of the issue in 
turn, by Mr. Roosevelt and by Mr. Wil- 
son, has come perilously near what the 
Democratic platform condemns as 
“arousing prejudices of a racial, re- 
ligious or other nature” and creating 
“discord and strife among our people 
so as to obstruct the wholesome process 
of unification.” 

Something could be said for a con- 
trary policy that would encourage rather 
than inhibit frank discussion by the vari- 


ous racial groups which enter into our 


, a 


social composition, a policy which would 
conceive of the new world as the forum 
where international policies and pro- 
_posals of settlement would be advanced 
and combatted. Soon after the outbreak 
of the war, Edward A. Filene of Boston 
urged this as one of the services 
America could clearly render; and indeed 
we are told that the American press has 
actually “served as a ferry” between the 
shores of the North Sea in carrying pro- 
posals and their answers, through the 
simple process of reporting public utter- 
ances in Parliament and _ Reichstag. 
Moreover, with freedom of speech and 
of the press curtailed in every country 
in Europe, we have had the chance to 
uphold the great traditions of liberty of 
utterance in the world’s darkest hour; 
and to demonstrate the efficiency and 
stability of democracy by welcoming 
blast and counter-blast of opinion with 
the same force with which we repress 
bomb plotting. 

We have desperately ignored our op- 
portunity in yet another direction. 


Starting rightly with national solidarity 


as fundamental to a great neutral, draw- 
ing its racial stocks from the countries 


at war, public concern has been shunted , 


off on this slant of repressing agitation 
(which in so far as it is evil could be 
combatted effectually with much less 
uproar), when the chance is ours to 
hold aloft as never before the great 
demonstrable facts of that national soli- 
darity—that in the free democracy of a 
new continent the very peoples who are 
at each other’s throats in the old world 
are living and working in a practical in- 
ternational brotherhood with us; that 
our forty-odd states, with their unforti- 
fied boundaries and their compact of 
federation hold out the great hope for 
a new world order, precedent and model 
by which the process of republican 
federation has spread to Australia and 
South Africa; and taken root in the 
Orient. 


Preparedness: How much? 


Nor such a challenge to affirmative 
Americanism, but the more cautious or 
interested appeal to national safety is 
the dominant note of the platforms. 
Here the Progressive, of the three, 
shows the most “heroism” or the most 
trepidation, according to the point of 
view of the observer. From whatever 
angle one looks at it, however, Mr. 
Roosevelt and his colleagues are to be 
credited with rousing the country and 
setting it to thinking. They gave the 
Republicans their issues and provoked 
more affirmative action in the Demo- 
cratic camp in the last six months than 
in the eighteen months preceding— 
months in which Mr. Wilson, on the 
one hand, seemed satisfied as to our se- 
curity and, on the other, seemed con- 
tent to fold his hands and wait for the 
time when he should be called upon 
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to fill the role of world mediator. 
No platform ‘distinguishes between 


those means which would be necessary 
to dgfend us against assault, and those 
which would lend themselves to aggres- 
sion. 

Only the Progressive party strikes at 
what would naturally be the first goal 
in a reasonable plan of national de- 
fense—the elimination of the great 
wastes in our prevailing army and navy 
appropriations—and that only if we cori- 
ceive that defunct army posts and the 
like are embraced in the call for the 
“destruction of pork barrel legislation.” 
The Republicans charge the Democrats 
with “utter failure” to develop a “co- 
herent and continuous policy of national 
defense” since the outbreak of the war, 
and the Democrats point to the plans 
and enactments of the present Congress 
in the last few months as proof of their 
purpose. 

Turning from this question of being 
“on the job” (in which the choice lies 
between procrastination and easy asser- 
tion) to the relative caliber of military 
establishments proposed, comparison is 
somewhat befogged by generalities. The 
Progressives are the exception. They 
want “a navy restored to at least second 
rank in battle efficiency,” and, to accept 
the dry comment of a member of Tue 
Survey staff, they have turned their cry 
of “Onward Christian Soldiers” into a 
demand for-a standing army of 250,000 
men. 

In the matter of the navy, the Repub- 
licans want one that can prevent any 
enemy from “gaining command of the 
sea and effect a landing in force on 
either our western or eastern coasts.” 
This would seem to make any appropria- 
tions for coast defenses or for an army 
a superfluity; but of the latter the party 
wants a “sufficient and effective” one, 
whatever that may mean. Equally 
resonant but equally vague terms are 
employed by the Democrats with re- 
spect to navy, to seacoast defense, and 
to army. 

The Democrats want “an adequate re- 
serve of citizens trained to arms,” the 
Republicans “ample reserves already 
drilled and disciplined”; but it is the 
Progressives only who get down to tacks 
as between a federal force and the Na- 
tional Guard, between compulsory ser- 
vice and volunteer enlistment. They 
hold that this citizen soldiery ‘should be 
“supplied, armed and controlled by the 
national government” and come out for 
“yniversal military training.” Even the 
Progressives shy at advocating compul- 
sory service in time of peace. 


Preparedness: For what? 


OxnviousLy, the purpose to which army 
and navy are to be put is the first ele- 
ment in any intelligent judgment as to 
whether these extraordinary military 
measures are justifiable or whether they 
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would still be inadequate. No platform 
suggests our plunging into the European 
conflict to espouse the cause of one side 
or the other. The inconceivability of 
our joining forces with the Germans and 
the sober conviction of leaders among 
the allies that our prevailing friendliness 
to them can serve them better in terms 
of munitions than belligerence has for- 
tunately saved-us that issue. 

The Progressives pledge “every re- 
source of government to protect from 
outrage the lives, honor and property of 
American men and women in Mexico”; 
the Republicans promise protection “to 
our citizens on and near our border, and 
to those in Mexico, wherever they may 
be found,’ and go further and “pledge 
our aid in restoring order and maintain- 
ing peace in Mexico.” : 

The Democrats announce that our 
armed forces will remain in Mexican 
territory until, by the restoration of law 
and order, the repetition of incursions 
is improbable; but they declare that 
“intervention, implying as it- does mili- 
tary subjugation, is revolting to the peo- 
ple of the United States and should be 
resorted to, if at all, only as a last re- 
sort.” Here there is evidently clear 
cleavage of policy whatever the prac- 
tical outcome of the tense situation on 
the border, for which the Democrats 
leave a loophole in the final clause just 
quoted. “The stubborn resistance of 
the President and his advisers to every 
demand to enter upon it [intervention] 
is,” they say, “creditable alike to them 
and to the people in whose name he 
speaks.” 

All three platforms reaffirm the Mon- 
roe doctrine; all three commit us to de- 
fending undefined American rights 
abroad (the Democratic phrasing, -for 
example, being “rights upon the seas or 
in any part of the world”). The employ- 
ment of the navy in defending trade 
concessions is not dwelt upon. The 
Democratic platform alone goes further 
than immediate national self-interest as 
a justification for preparedness and 
wants a navy “fully equal to the inter- 
national tasks which the United States 
hopes and expects to take a part in per- 
forming.” 

These then are the things we are to 
prepare for; but there is nothing in any 
of the platforms to indicate how much 
or what part of the swelling national 
forces are called for respectively by any 
or all of these objects. There is no 
hint in any of them of developing a 
scheme of taxation which, like Eng- 
land’s, would place a far greater share 
of the burden of the huge appropriations 
involved on the accumulated wealth of 
the country, rather than settling it on 
the least well-to-do through consump- 
tion taxes; no insistence that it shall 
be met without sacrificing the various 
social, educational and other construc- 
tive government activities called for in 
other parts of the platforms. 


Despite the grave warning uttered by 
one of the foremost statesmen of Eng- 
land against the United States plunging 
into extraordinary military expenditures 
at a time when the clearest thinkers of 
all nations were hoping that the end of 
the war would see the beginning of a 
process of disarmament, there is no 
slightest word in any platform that 
would commit us to taking the initiative 
or even to co-operating in such a proc- 
ess. Rather there is in them a goad to 
the war-spent nations of Europe, the 
more jealous Latin-American_ republics 
to the south, and to the rejuvenated na- 
tions of Asia, to bend themselves anew 
to the task of competitive arming in 
order to keep abreast of or be ready to 
defend themselves against this un- 
scathed world power now arming itself 
hot haste. 

There is no criticism by the Republi- 
cans of the grants to the National 
Guard, which Mr. Borah so bitterly, de- 
nounced in the Senate as bound to build 
up a politico-military machine. There is 
no challenge by the Progressives of the 
activity of great vested interests in war, 
analogous to those strongholds of privi- 
lege which were the especial objects of 
their wrath in 1912, There is no asser- 
tion by the Democrats against the en- 
croachments of the spirit of militarism, 
which Rabbi Wise and other such Demo- 
cratic campaigners of four years ago 
have declared to be the real and present 
invaders of American democracy. Such 
declarations might help the voter, in- 
clined to support a new and reasonable 
military program occasioned by the war 
situation, to judge of the motives and the 
objects which lie back of and before 
these proposals for greatly augmented 
military power; but they are not to be 
found in the platforms. 


Preparedness: Social and Industrial 


Nor is there any suggestion of social 
uses to which these costly war forces 
should be put in time of peace, much less, 
of developing instead, a public construc- 
tion service for forestation, drainage, 
irrigation, and the like, which could be 
turned into a field force in time of war; 
instead of an old-fashioned army, as 
now, put to use, as an afterthought, in 
Panama and in times of floods and earth- 
quakes. 

Members of security or defense 
leagues who wished the platforms to 
commit the country specifically to their 
programs would be equally disgruntled 
were it not for the fact that the phras- 
ings are so broad and vague that with 
the war fever fanned by Mexican or 
European events, they may be stretched 
to cover almost anything; while their 
moderate tone serves the purposes of 
the present campaign. And when it is 
recalled that all the platform declara- 
tions of 1912 combined had only eight 
paragraphs which could be indexed un- 
der the word “navy”’—and one of those 
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(the Progressive) called for an “inter- 
national agreement for the limitation of 
naval forces’”—and had no reference 
whatever to the army (except for pen- 
sioning old soldiers) we see how far we 
have gone under the tutelage of war. 
But if the European war teaches any- 
thing, it teaches that mere military prep- 
aration and equipment is but the outer 
shell of national defense. The Pro- 
gressives sense this: : 


“Arms alone cannot maintain a na- 
tion,” they. say. “Of far greater per- 
manent importance must stand a national 
industry efficient for the general wel- 


fare, a prosperity justly distributed, a 


national. life organized in all points for 
national ends. We have no 
right to expect continued loyalty from 
an oppressed class. We must remove 
the artificial cause of the high cost of 
living; prevent the exploitation of men, 
women and children in industry by ex- 
tension of the workmen’s compensation 
law and a thoroughgoing child 
labor law; protect the wage-earner and 
by a properly regulated system of rural 
credits encourage the farmer and give 
to the landless man opportunity to ac- 
quire land. A country must be worth 
living in to be worth fighting for.” 


And there follow a _ succession of 
planks on promotion of prosperity, regu- 
lation of industry, co..servation, the 
merchant marine, interstate national 
highways, a national budget, and a tariff 
commission. 

The effect is to telescope and sub- 
ordinate to a military program the ex- 
tended proposals for internal growth and 
well being which were set forth at length 
in the platform of four years ago—and 
to do this without carrying conviction 
that the framers grasp the revolution- 
ary but specific policies which the British 
under Lloyd George have found it neces- 
sary to resort to in mobilizing industrial 
resources, controlling transportation and 
raw materials, and grappling with the 
parasitic profit-interests in war. Still 
less, the deep reaching imperial policies 
for developing economic and human 
strength which, since the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, fitted the Teutonic peoples to 
withstand all Europe in arms against 
them. 

In its planks on labor, conservation, 
public health, prison reform and country 
life the Democratic platform ranks with 
the Progressive document of 1912. But 
a social and industrial program con- 
ceived and treated as directly essential 
to its program of military preparedness, 
is not enunciated by the Democrats. 
American military observers are making 
careful studies of arms, munitions and 
tactics as they show up in the great 
European battles, as basis for our own 
military development. If the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor, or the 
diplomatic agents of the State Depart- 
ment, are making similar studies of the 
internal policies without which armies 
would be feckless, their findings did not 
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reach through to the St. Louis conven- 


tion to afford the country intelligible 
leadership in these directions. The Re- 
publicans were equally short-sighted. 


International Policies 


“THE present war shows that it is the 
supreme duty of civilization to create 
conditions which will make peace per- 
manent.”. “We desire peace, the peace 
of justice and right.” “We hold that 
it is the duty of the United States . 

in the interest of humanity, to assist the 


_ world in securing settled peace and jus- 


tice,” 


No, bellicose reader, these are not the 
mouthings of a tea-party of mollycoddles 
and anti-conscriptionists. These are the 
outgivings of three great American poli- 
tical parties, but if they be dove’s eggs, 
a veritable litter of righteous weasel 
words, make sure that the yolk of peace- 
at-any-price is sucked clean out of them. 

The Progressives quite avoid the word 
neutrality so out of favor with them 
have been the Democratic methods of 
maintaining it. Surely the Progressives 
do not mean themselves when they rail 
at “a supine submission to the invasion 
of our rights.” 

Nor do the Republicans mean them- 
selves when they say, 


“We believe that peace and neutrality 
as well as the dignity and influence of 
the United States cannot be preserved 
by shifting expedients, by phrase-making, 
by performance in language, or by atti- 
tudes ever changing in an effort to se- 
cure groups of voters.” 


They mean the Democrats who define 
and defend their course in these terms: 


“The Democratic administration has 
throughout the present war scrupulously 
and successfully held to the old paths of 
neutrality and of the peaceful pursuit of 
legitimate objects of our national life, 
which statesmen of all parties and creeds 
have prescribed for themselves in 
America since the beginning of our his- 
tory.” 

The Republicans and Progressives 
choose Mexico to illustrate their criti- 
cism of Democratic performance in up- 
holding American rights. In the minds 
of the Progressives “failure to deal 
firmly and promptly with the menace of 
Mexican disorders has brought condi- 
tions worse than warfare and has weak- 
ened our national self-respect.” The 
Republicans are copious im the space 
they accord to the Mexican situation and 
“denounce the indefensible methods of 
interference employed by this adminis- 
tration in the internal affairs of Mexico, 
and refer with shame to its failure. . . 
to act promptly and firmly,” and its 
“recognition of one of the factions re- 
sponsible for these outrages.” 


American Rights 
THERE is dtvergence among the plat- 


forms as to the emphasis to be put upon 
various American rights, as well as this 


_ split as to methods of enforcing them. 


This does not appear at first sight for 
all protest with equal fervor, their cham- 
pionship of them at home and abroad. 
Republicans and Progressives, however, 
do. not distinguish between rights of life 
and property; between protection on the 
high seas and within the borders of for- 
eign countries. 

Republicans and. Democrats unite 
(with the break with Russia as to 
Jewish passports in mind) in insisting 
that treaties with foreign powers shall 
recognize the right of expatriation and 
the absolute equality of all citizens, irre- 
spective of race, creed and previous na- 
tionality (a declaration which it would 
have been good to see them apply equally 
forcefully to the enfranchisement of 
Negroes nearer home). But it remains 
for the Democrats to lift the discussion 
of national rights to a higher plane and 
to interpret those major distinctions 
which have underlain the administra- 
tion’s negotiations with both Europe and 
Mexico. To quote: 


“Tt has ‘preferred respect for the 
fundamental rights of smaller states 
even to property interests, and has se- 
cured the friendship of the people of 
these states for the United States by re- 
fusing to make a mere material interest 
an excuse for the assertion of our su- 
perior power against the dignity of their 
sovereign independence. It has regarded 
the lives of its citizens and the claims 
of humanity as of greater moment than 
material right and peace as the best basis 
for the just settlement of commercial 
claims.” 


Rights of Weaker People 


Tuus Ir ts that, turning from the de- 
fense of American rights to America’s 
interest in recognizing the rights of 
other nations, it is again the Democratic 
platform which blazes the way for what 
might be called a new friendliness for 
weaker peoples. 

The Republicans suggest an almost 
imperial benevolence behind their atti- 
tude toward both the Philippines and 
Mexico. They “accept the responsibility 
of the islands as a duty to civilization 
and the Philippine people,’ and condemn 
the Democratic administration for its 
“attempt to abandon” them. One would 
almost be led to believe that Republican 
“indignation and horror” at the Mexican 
situation is inspired solely by. their 
“sympathy” for “15,000,000 people who 
have seen their country devastated . 
by armed bands of desperadoes led by 
self-seeking, conscienceless agitators.” 

There is a suggestion of Belgium 
when the Progressives disparage our 
“indifference to the wrongs of weaker 
nations.” Otherwise their concern for 
social and industrial justice is for the 
most part a purely native exercise so far 
as the party platform goes. They “be- 
lieve in preparedness for defense but not 
for aggression.” But it is not respect 
for the rights of other peoples, but the 
“sacrifice of the lives of men” which 


“some of the 
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they offer as the reason why we should 
not enter upon the “glory and gain of 
military conquest.” 

The Democrats declare for the pro- 
motion of self-government in the Philip- 
pines and the ultimate independence of 
the islands. Their position with respect 
to Mexican sovereignty has been quoted. 

With respect to other American re- 
publics the Republicans are for “draw- 
ing more and more closely the com- 
mercial, financial and social relations 
between this country and the countries 
of Latin-America”; while the Democrats 
favor the “establishment and mainte- 
nance of the closest relations of amity 
and mutual helpfulness,” “for the sup- 
port of peace and the promotion of a 
common prosperity.” These phrasings . 
are not so very different; but, when we 
come to the party interpretations placed 
on the Monroe doctrine, two drifts in 
policy are discernible, the one frankly 
self-interested; the other avowedly phi- 
lanthropic. 

The Republican plank reads: 


“We reaffirm our approval of the Mon- 
roe doctrine and declare its maintain- 
ance to be a policy of this country essen- 
tial to its present and future peace and 
safety, and to the achievement of its 
manifest destiny.” 


The Democratic plank reads: 


“The Monroe doctrine is reasserted as 
a principle of Democratic faith. That 
doctrine guarantees the independent re- 
publics of the two Americas against ag- 
gression from another continent. It im- 
plies, as well, the most scrupulous re- 
gard upon our part for the sovereignty 
of each of them.” 


World Organization 


GiviNG broader application to this 
policy, the Democratic platform voices 
ringing message which 
President Wilson put into his address 
before the League to Enforce Peace. 


“We believe that every people has the 
right to choose the sovereignty under 
which it shall live; that the small states 
of the world have a right to enjoy from 
other nations the same respect for their 
sovereignty and for their territorial in- 
tegrity that great and powerful nations 
expect and insist upon, and that the 
world has a right to be free from every 
disturbance of its peace that has its 
origin in aggression or disregard of the 
rights of peoples and nation, and we be- 
lieve that the time has come when it is 
the duty of the United States to join 
with the other nations of the world in 
any feasible association. that will effec- 
tively serve these principles, to maintain 
inviolate the complete security of the 
highway of the seas for the common and 
unhindered use of all nations.” 


And further, 


“At the earliest practical opportunity, 
our country should strive earnestly for 
peace among the warring nations of 
Europe.” 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartmems, ‘lotirs and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 

Jant’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘‘Siruations Wanted,"’ ‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 


| for each insertion. Address Advertising D 


art- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


POSITION OF EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY open September 1, 1916, in Boston 
to a woman of executive experience, prefer- 
ably civic. A personal interview is im- 
perative, and application should be made in 
writing, stating qualifications, to Miss Mabel 
Gair Curtis, Director of the Appointment 
Bureau, 264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED. By large manufacturing cor- 
poration in the middle west, Young 
American (preferably) to do constructive 

“social work among alien employes. Qualifi- 
cations (1) strong character, (2) vision, 
(3) leadership, (4) speaking knowledge of 
several foreign languages, e. g., Hungarian, 
Italian, German, Slavish, Polish. Address 
2334 Survey. Give references. Send _re- 
cent unmounted photograph. State salary 
expected. 


TEACHER, College graduaté, wanted to 
teach academic subjects in agricultural 
school and take charge of dormitory and 
athletics. Twenty boys. Apply Riggs, Lake- 
ville, Conn. 


MATRON, wanted to supervise twenty 
boys in house work and have charge of 
linen room and kitchen. Agricultural 
School. Apply Riggs, Lakeville, Conn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COLLEGE graduate with training and 
experience in teaching and child welfare 
wishes position in vocational guidance or 
employment agency. Address 2329, SurRvEY. 


YOUNG woman wants a position in or- 
phanage. University graduate, interested 
in child welfare. Address 2332, SvJrvEY. 


HEADWORKER. College woman, seven 
years head of settlement in one of largest 
eastern cities, Director of Public Play- 
ground, three years head of unique work 
for girls, trained instructor of the House- 
hold Arts. Exceptional credentials as to 
experience and success in organizing and 
promoting welfare and community work. 
At liberty July first. Address 2233, Survey. 


BY A WOMAN of experience, position 
as secretary of a charity organization or 
community center. Address 2335, SURVEY. 


SITUATION wanted in or near Chicago 
by middle-aged woman experienced and 
trained in Hospital and Institutional work. 
Has executive ability and fine reference. 
Address 2336 Survey. 


A MAN, thirty-nine years of age, with 
four years’ experience in placing and super- 
vising children in foster homes, desires 
change. Especially’ successful with boys. 
Will go any place in United States. Ad- 
dress 2337 Survey. 


FOR THE HOME 
BULLETINS : 


fe casa Mee: 


Values, Ic; 


10c; 
Free-Hand Cook- 


“Food 


ing,’ "0c; * Mie Up-To- -Date oe Labor Saving Ap- 
eg te: The’ Profession of Home-Making, 
ome sae ‘Tioyieatic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 


American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St.,Chicago 


ENGLISH-ITALIAN PHRASE BOOK 
FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 

A phrase book for social workers, teachers, physicians 

and nurses. Heavy cover paper. Postpaid 75 cents. Physi- 

cians’ Supplement, 25 cents a copy. Remit by check or 

money order; payable to 


EDITH WALLER (Morristown, New Jersey) 


Here the Democratic platform has 
again brought us a step in advance of its 
contemporaries. The Progressive pro- 
nouncement as to what we shall stand 
for in the councils of the nations is more 
colorless. It says: 


“Whatever our country can legiti- 
mately do to attain peace for war- 
stricken Europe and to aid in the pro- 
curement of equal rights without dis- 
crimination because of race or creed to 
all men in all lands should be done.” 

Despite the notable part Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Straus have played with 
respect to the Hague conferences, and 
d spite the ardent championships of 
such party leaders of 1912 as Dean 
Kirchwey and Miss Addams, the Pro- 
gressives do not even squint in the direc- 
tion of an international fabric of govern- 
ment. Their reliance is on isolated na- 
tional power. “We can perform our 
rightful part,’ they say, “in promoting 
permanent international peace only by a 
willingness and a prepared ability to de- 
fend our own rights and the rights of 
other nations.” 

The outgiving of the Republicans, the 
party of Mr. Taft, president of the 
League to Enforce Peace, of Mr. Root 
and Mr. Choate, our two most distin- 
guished figures at the Hague gatherings, 
is about as spiritless as could be framed. 
It is a single sentence, “We believe in 
the pacific settlement of international 
disputes and favor the establishment of 
a world court for that purpose.” 

This Republican plank is, however, the 
sole reference in the three platforms to 
the machinery by which a great alter- 
native to war might be devised; and this 
in spite of the fact that for months past, 
in neutral and belligerent countries alike, 
broadly defined proposals have been put 
out by responsible groups urging the 
further development of international 
courts for the settlement of judiciable 
disputes; conferences of conciliation for 
the adjustment of international bargains; 
international agreements to bring all 
such cases before one body or the other, 
and to take united action against the na- 
tion which refuses to do so; inter- 
national councils to build up our body of 
international. law. Incidentally, the 
Democratic platform wholly ignores the 
elaborate series of Bryan treaties which 
sought to stave off war not so much by 
such general international co-operation 
as by undertakings between nation and 
nation. 

.Immediate Action 


ATTENTION has already been called to 
the failure of all platforms to suggest 
any American eagerness to lead or 
participate in a process of disarmament 
by mutual agreement. There is no hint 
of the desirability of instituting an inter- 
national naval force- (police) as a step 
toward this end; much less of the possi- 
bility of employing economic compulsion 
as a modern substitute. > 

So far as immediate policies go, which 
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would tend to minimize the chances of 
our being embroiled in war or would 
help pave the way to a settlement of 
the present conflict, the platforms are a 
blank. Illustrative of the first are the 
proposals urged by the Woman’s Peace 
Party _at Chicago,—amendment of the 
federal constitution requiring a referen- 
dum vote of the entire people before war 
can be declared, the nationalization of 
the manufacture of arms and munitions, 
the bestowal upon the federal courts of 
jurisdiction in all cases involving treaty 
rights of aliens resident in the United 
States, and the adoption of the principle 
that investment of capital in undeveloped 
countries shall be made at the risk of 
the investor and is not entitled to pro- 
tection by the military or naval forces 
of his country. There is complete ab- 
sence of such constructive proposals as 
those urged by the American Union 
against Militarism, for a resumption of 
joint action with the A. B. C. mediators, 
as a means for solving the Mexican rid- 
dle or for the creation of an expert joint 
commission of representatives of the 
United States, India, China and Japan, 
to suggest ways to promote friendly and 
just relations between the United States 
and the Orient. 

The Republicans and Progressives 
offer no criticism of the Democratic ad- 
ministration for its failure even to ex- 
press a willingness to co-operate with 
the neutral nations of Europe in a con- 
ference which by putting out proposals 
might draw from the belligerents the 
terms on which they would consider a 
settlement, would at least afford people 
in the warring countries a chance to 
know what their governments” were 
standing out against. 

We are told that, in the closing hours 
of the Progressive convention, they 
sloughed off something of their absorp- 
tion in belligerence. We are told that 
the Republicans were luke-warm about 
everything except to get the Democrats 
out and keep Roosevelt at a distance. 
lhe Democratic convention was one long 
revelation, to the surprise of its leaders, 
that even “peace under provocation” was 
more popular than what they understood 
to be “Americanism” or “preparedness.” 

The thrée gatherings seem to show 
that the self-interested nationalistic 
agitation of the last six months has by 
no means stampeded the people, and 
that there is an open field for the con- 
structive peace forces of the country—if 
they have resourcefulness and organiz- 
ing capacity sufficient—to arouse national 
interest in a program which, like “pre- 
paredness,” will stand for action as 
against inaction, and which, unlike either 
a do-nothing neutrality or national de- 
fense, will be affirmative and fired with a 
vision for mankind. 

—An open field for the constructive 
peace forces of the country or for a 
candidate who senses what the party 
leaders apparently failed to grasp. 
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JOTTINGS 


Part of the proceeds of last winter’s Red 
Cross seal funds will be used by the Pitts- 
burgh Tuberculosis League for special re- 
search in tuberculosis, to be conducted at 
Mellon Institute. 

The railroad conference, called to con- 
sider the demands of the brotherhoods for 
an eight-hour day reached a deadlock and 
negotiations were broken off on June 16. 
The strike vote now being taken, will re- 
quire some time and it is believed that con- 
ferences will not be -renewed until about 
August 1. 


The Sagamore Sociological Conference 
at Sagamore Beach, Cape Cod, June 27-29, 
will carry out the plan laid down a year 
ago for a three-year program “devoted to 
the creation of a spirit of brotherhood be- 
tween business men and working men, so- 
eial workers and reformers, to bring to 
the man of affairs a wider social vision 
eS. to the reformer and laborer a sympa- 

thetic understanding of the business man’s 
practical difficulties.” While there are ad- 
dresses on the program, the outstanding 
feature of the conference is the open dis- 
cussion from the floor. 


To discuss ways and means of dealing 
with the difficult or maladjusted child in 
the public schools, the First National Con- 
ference of Visiting Teachers and Home and 
School Visitors will be held in New York 
city July 5-7 in conjunction with the an- 
nual meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation. The program will present the 
‘broad social background as well as the 
actual technical character of visiting teach- 
er work. The Public Education Associa- 
tion of New York city, under whose 
auspices the conference will be held, will 
report on the;work of visiting teachers in 
New York and elsewhere. 


The Missouri School of Social Economy, 
formerly called the St. Louis School of 
Social Economy, has recently affiliated with 
the University of Missouri under the lat- 
ter’s extension division. When the school 
was organized in 1906, it affiliated with the 
university; later it was affiliated with Wash- 
ington University, and for the past year 
or more has been independent. George B. 
Mangold continues as director. Special lec- 
ture courses are announced by Prof. 
Charles A. Ellwood and Prof. L. L. Bern- 
ard of the Department of Sociology, and 
Dr. M. P. Ravenel of the Department of 
Preventive Medicine of the University. 


What promises to be one of the leading 
medical centers in the country is now being 
organized in Philadelphia by the federation 
of the University of Pennsylvania Medical 
School, Jefferson Medical College and the 
Medico-Chirurgical College and Hospital. 
Official announcements are not yet available, 
but it is understood that following the mer- 
ger of these institutions, some of the lead- 
ing professors of medical science of the 
world will be called to the new school, and 
that a post-graduate department will offer 
facilities for research in practically every 
line of medical science. More than $300,000 
is said to have been made available since 
the recent announcement of the plans, and 
much more is promised. A fund of nearly 
$1,000,000 will be available from the sale 
of the present buildings of the Medico- 
Chirurgical College. 
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UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE A Rede ce a CoNs SOCIETY 
the co-operation of 


THE NATIONAL "ASSOCIATION OF JEWISH WORKERS 


SUMMER COURSES in SOCIAL SERVICE 
NEW YORK A A 9th, JULY 30th 


OR = 
Social Workers, Rabbis, Seminary Students, Volunteers in Social Work 
Lectures, Field Work, Visits to Institutions 


COURSES OF LECTURES 


Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Neighborhood Work 


Industry and Industrial Problems 


Problems of Delinquency 
Institutional Management 


LECTURERS IN CHARGE 
Julius Drachsler 
Sidney E. Goldstein 
UITION AND REGISTRATION 
A charge of $10.00 will be made each student which will cover both registration and tuition, 
For Bulletin containing complete schedule, description of courses, and information concerning board- | 


Paul Abelson 
Ludwig ls. Bernstein 


Boris D. Bogen 
David M. Bressler 


ing accommodations, scholarships, etc., address: 


DIRECTORS OF SUMMER COURSES 
36 WEST 68th STREET 


Bound Volumes of 


The Forerunner 


A Monthly Magazine 


By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


THE FORERUNNER is not so much a 
magazine as “GILMAN’S WORKS,” 
published serially. The seven Bound 
Volumes are not “back numbers’, but a 
set of GILMAN’S WORKS, each volume 
of which amounts in bulk of material to 
four books of some sixty-three thousand 
words each, These volumes constitute a 
unique collection of work by one author, 
—short stories, articles, allegories, verse, 
drama, review, and some of her most 
important books. The full set represent- 
ing TWENTY-EIGHT BOOKS may now 
be purchased for $10.00, express collect. 
Price of a single Volume, $1.50 postpaid, 
except Volume I, which is $2.00 post- 
paid. 
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CHARLTON COMPANY 
67 Wall Street, NEW YORK CITY 


THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
280 Fourth Avenue, June 14, 1916 


194TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


The Board of Trustees has declared an 
interest dividend for the Six Months end- 
ing June 30th, 1916, at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum 
on all sums of $5.00 and upward entitled 
thereto, and payable on and after July 
2oth, 1916. The dividend will be credi:ed 
to depositors as principal July Ist, 1916. 
Deposits made on or before July roth, 1916, 
will draw interest from July 1st, 1916. 


WALTER TRIMBLE, President. 
LEWIS B. GAWTRY, Secretary. 


JAMES KNOWLES, Comptroller. 


mmigration 
H. and Kindrcd Institutions 
Mewical ‘Social Service 
pineromue and Social Service 
utline Training Course for Volunteers 
Organization of Social Forces 


I. Edwin Goldwasser 


Morris D. dman 


NEW YORK CITY 


See GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


VIA 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 


(Great Northern Railway) 

S. S. NORTH LAND 
Leaves Buffalo Tuesday and 
Chicago Saturday 
Meals a la Carte 


Toalllake resorts,including Mackinac Island, 
Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and Chicago 


Season from June 17 to first week, in September 
Tickets reading via Rail Lines accepted on 
\small additional payments 
Write for particulars and printed matter to 
STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, G. P. A. 
Reom 2, 1184 Breadway, New Yerk, N. Y. 


A HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


The 2nd Edition revised and enlarged of the Hand- 
book of the Best Private Schools. 

A critical and discriminating account of the Private 
Schools as they are with historical chapteis. 

mong tre new features are a Complete List of Pri- 
vate Secondary Schools; new Educational Directories; 
a List of Secondary School Periodicals. 

New Introductory Chapters, — Measuring Educa- 
tional Res ilts, the Year in Education; Rouge of 
ae Educational Literature, eic., by Prof. Arthur 

Norton of Wellesley College, Prof. pe (6 
Pont of New York University and others. 

68 pages, name corners, crimson silk cloth, gold 
stamped, $2.00. 

A HANDBOOK OF NEW ENGLAND 

Descriptive of Town and Country along the Routes 
of Automobile Travel, with Introductory Chapters. 

840 pages, round corners, crimson silk cloth, gold 
stamped, $2. 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


RIGGS SCHOOL 


An agricultural school to train boys for self- 
support and country life. Will open Thursday, 
July 13th. Tuition, board and lodging $200., 
for twelve months term. Boys admitted from 
twelve to fourteen years of age. For further 
particulars apply to F. B. RIGGS, Head- 


master, Lakeville, Conn. 


nalism. 


From New Hampshire: 

“The influence of The Survey in New Hamp- 
shire upon our social and charitable work 
is stronger than ever.” 


From Massachusetts: 
“T never have a chance to read a book because 
I am always in arrears with The Survey.” 


From New York: 

“One of my ambitions has always been to be a 
Survey Associate. If I ever get a raise or 
make a killing of any kind ten dollars of it 
is going to your job.” 


F'rom Iowa: 

“To my mind there is no publication in this 
country more worthy of the support of 
thinking men and women.” 


From Ohw: 

“With all good wishes for the success of your 
work, which is fundamental to us all 
throughout the country.” 


From Wisconsin: 

“T congratulate you most heartily, and hope 
that you will not be discouraged by any 
momentary or occasional obstacle that you 
will have to contend with from time to 
time.” 


From California: 

“IT work locally all the time to get those in- 
terested in social service work of any kind 
to take The Survey.” 


From Minnesota: 

“JT believe The Survey is one of the most 
powerful instruments for the propagation 
of genuine Christian. principles that is be- 
ing published today.” 


From Colorado: 

“There are many magazines that come to my 
desk, almost too many for a busy pastor, 
but I could snare almost any of them rather 

be than The Survey. TI like your attitude to- 
ward the great problems that are confront- 
ing the American people.” 


From Florida: 

“T am sure that the work you are doing is a 
very essential part of the contribution to 
problems in social life thet could not be 
handled in any other way.” 


four months. 


FOR TY-SEVEN states and Hawaii, to say nothing of England, China and the Phil- 


ippines,are represented on the roll of co-operating subscribers of The Survey this year. 
. Altogether they total 889 toward the thousand we shall be working for in the remaining 


So far as we know, this will be high-water mark in co-operative jour- 


From Califorma: 

“T care very deeply for the work and purpose 
of The Survey. When I am downcast by 
the darkness of the world’s pain and wrong, 
THE Survey always brings me the com- 
forting reassurance that something is being 
done, that wise and good men and women 
are daily lifting the werld into the light, 
and my faith in men, my trust in God is 
renewed.” 


From Pennsylvama: 

“To my mind there is no investment making 
greater returns for good than money sub- 
scribed to The Survey, and though that 
little [salary] “raise” of mine almost re- 
quires a microscope to detect, I mean to set 
aside ten dollars each year for your very 
estimable publication.” 


From Illinois: 

“Bnclosed please find my check for ten dollars 
to make me a co-operating subscriber. It 
is one of the things IT have longed to do 
ever since the onportunity was offered us, 
but could not financially until this month. 
I am greatly indebted to The Survey for 
much needed help im my daily work of 
teaching civics to high ‘school classes.” 


From Montana: 

“Some time ago you asked me what I found 
in The Survey that was helpful. I think 
it is the reasoning, reasonable attitude that 
it takes toward every question affecting 
community welfare. There are many people 
in the world who have an underlying de- 
sire to be on the side of “righteousness”— 
that is, to be advocates of the just, the 
efficient thing—but they lack sufficient in- 
formation, or the time to inform *them- 
selves, or the power of analysis, to become 
what they wish. Then there are lots of us 
who are afraid we will be run away with 
by our sentiments to the injury instead of 
the benefit of our neighbor. To all such, 
The Survey performs a mission.” 


From Washington: 

“Here’s the ten dollars I promised. Wish I 
could make it a thousand, for you deserve 
it—the tallest social and spiritual force 
among us during these daus when so many 
giants have fallen! Tehabod’ would be 
written over many an editorial sanctum 
nowadays. Not over yours.” 


Tb: letters from 15 states printed above show how our spreading out pro- 


cess is proceeding nationally. 


The other phase of it is in increasing numeri- 


cally and proportionately the smaller gifts which lend stability and democracy 


to our educational fund. 


We need 113 more cortributors to give $1 0—24 
to give $25—11] at $50— 8 at $/00, to clear the summer months. 


Does 


the adventure and solid worth of it appeal to you that much ? 


SuRVEY ASSOCIATES 


112 East 19 Street, New York City 


{ {enclose t 


/willsend § $--+++-----a8 a subscription to Survey Associates 
to help give breadth and stability to its work as an*educational enterprise. 


NOTE: 
Life membership, $100. 
ends September 30.) 


Subscribers of $10 or over may be elected to annuat membership in Survey Associates. 
Such memberships create no financial liability. 


(The fiseal year 


TYRREI PRINT, NEW YORK 


HE very difficulties of these initial years are a discipline which is testing out the en- 
terprise. .And the letters which have reached us in the last six months from contribu- 
tors are theeLest and most heartening evidence we have that the venture is coming through 
this testing-out process all right. Q Here are snatches from 15 letters, from as many states. 


Acknowledgments 
for April and May 


Co-operating Subscribers 
$10.00 each 
Anon 


Adams, James F. 
Bartlett, Miss Florence Dibell 
Beal, T. R. 

Bull, Miss Dorothy 

Bull, Henry Adsit 
Burnham, Mrs. John A. 
Butler, Mrs. E. B. 

Castle, J. B. 

Causey, James H. 

Child, Rev. Dudley R. 
Corbin, A. F. 

Cothren, Mrs. F. H, 
Courtis, Dr. S, A. 
Criley, Miss Martha L, 
Davis, Dr. Katharine Bement 
Dow, Miss Caroline B. 
Edwards, Miss L. M. 
Farnsworth, Charles H. 
Fraley, Mrs. Joseph 
Frank, Walter 

Frost. Edward W. 

Hait, Hornell 

Hatfield. Dr. Charles J. 
Hilles, William T. 
Holmes, Rev. John Haynes 
Huston, Charles L, 
Jackson, Mrs. Percy 
Jones, Mrs. S. M. 
Levering, HPugene 
Liebmann, Walter 
Lowenstein, Solomon 
Michaelis, George V. S. 
Morley, Frederick H. 
Morrill, Miss Penelope Patten 
Nathan, Mrs. Frederick 
Peabody, Augustus 8S. 
Pearce, Dr. R. M. 

Rich, William T. 
Simpson, Mrs. David F. 
Sinclair, Mrs. Charles D. 
Squier, Miss Marjorie 
Swope, Gerard 

Taylor, Rey. Livingston 
Thorsen, Mrs. W. R. 
Watson, Frank D. 
Weber, A. F. 

Weihl, Miss Addie 
Willis, Miss Lina 


_ General Fund 


Brewster, Robert S....$1,000 
Burnham, Miss M, A... 500 
Lewisohn, The Misses.. 500 


/ Lee, Joseph ..... ut yo le) URN 
Becker, “A.  Glis.28 seks 100 
Norton, Charles D..... 100 
Wadewie Hine. romaine 100 
Baker, Alfred L....... 50 
Johnson "HCHO oe eae 50 
Johnson, William Tem- 


pleton . 
Mallery, Otto WT. ~.se.. 50 


Meyer, Alfred C......% 50 
Severance, J. Lia.... ae 50 
Sexton, Lawrence F.... 50 
Van Derlip, Mrs. John. 25 
ee Fh eae Wek ate aise 20 
Zoune, VAL Es ate 15 
Ainslie, Miss Maude... . t 
Tyler, W. Graham..... 5 
Veasey, Miss Helen F.. 5 


Industry Department 


Burnham, George, Jr... $200 
Baker, Alfred 25 
Davis, J. Lionberger.. . 25 
Lasker, Miss Florina... 25 
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